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Tue true Christian missionary is an 
interesting character; but unhappily 
the world at large, though benefited 
by his exertions, is insensible of his 
worth. The steadiness with which he 
“‘ pursues the noiseless tenor of his 
way,” has no glare to attract atten- 
tion ; and if it accidentally happen to 
excite notice, it is surveyed without 
emotion, and dismissed with some- 
thing bordering on contempt. 

The warrior, whose employment is 
devastation, and who trades in blood, 
draws the eyes of millions to the con- 
flagration which he lights, and is en- 
couraged by the applause of kings 
and senates to proceed in his work of 
desolation. earied with the labour 
of destruction, and glutted with mise- 
ries which he hag occasioned, and 
with which he bas been long familiar, 
the destroyer returns in triumph, — 

** And echoing praises, such as fiends might 


earn, 
And folly pays, resound at his return.” 
The missionary, on the contrary, 
leaves his country, his kindred, and 
his friends, and, without being attend- 
ed with fleets and armies, secludes 
himself from all the comforts and en- 
dearments of civilized life, to spend 
his days among savages, to encounter 
unknown dangers, that he may impart 
instruction to the uncultivated mind, 
and spread among heathens the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. In exe- 
cuting his benevolent designs, he has 
no prospect of wealth or fame to sti- 
aoulate his exertions; has no eye to 
ity, no band to relieve him; in health 
e is almost without a companion, 
and in sickness without relief. The 
consolations, however, of that religion 
which he embarked to communicate 
to others, supports him under every 
trial, and, relying on the protection of 
that God, whose he is, and whom he 
serves, he cheerfally submits to pri- 
vations, and waits for his remunera- 
tion in the resurreotion of the just. 
88.—VOL. vill. 





In. these arduous undertakings, 
whether among civilized barbarians, 
or humane savages, the greater diffi- 
culties are to be encountered, may 
well admit a doubt. The Rev. John 
Smith, of whom we gave a memoir in 
our number for May, 1824, visited 
Demerara, and was persecuted to 
death, while Mr. Exxis, who took his 
abode among the untaught natives of 
the islands in the southern ocean, was 
treated with kindness, and has return- 
ed to the Jand of his nativity in peace. 

Happily for the cause of pure Chris- 
tianity, many congenial spirits are to 
be found in the community throughout 
this country, whose minds are attuned 
to the songs of Zion, and who unite 
their endeavours to spread the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. These know how 
to value the exertions of those who 
fabour in the vineyard of God, and 
with them their names will be had in 
perpetual remembrance. Secure 
this, we proceed td lay before them 
brief memoir of the Rev. WILLIAM 
E.xis, who has lately returned from 
his field of missionary labours, in the 
southern regions of the globe. 

Mr. Ellis is.a native of London. He 
was born on the 9th of August, 1794, 
in Charles-street, Longacre, from 
which place, at the age of four, he 
was taken by his parents to Wis- 
beach, in Cambridgéshire. eit 
nile years furnish nothing rema 
to interest the reader. His early edu- 
cation was common, and his time was 
spent like that of most other boys in 
similar walks of life. At the age of 
twelve he left his father’s house, and 
took pp his abode with a farmer about 
fourteen miles distant. In this situ2- 
tion his attention was turned to agri- 
cultural pursuits, in which department 
it was then expected that he would 
spend his days. Acquiring, however, 
a taste for botany, after remaining on 
the farm about three years, he went 
with a gardener, and made himself 
acquainted with the process of raising 
esculent vegetables. In October, 1811, 
he repaired to the vicinity of London, 
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and spent one .year in a nursery- 
ground at Kingsland. The two fol- 
lowing years he devoted to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge in the culti- 
vation of fruit-trees and flowers. 

While in this situation he attended 
public worship, and received his first 
permanently serious impressions un- 
der the ministry of the Rev. John 
Clayton, in 1813. Having joined him- 
self to the church of the Rev. John 
Campbell, in Kingsland, his attention 
was first directed to missionary la- 
bours through the instrumentality of 
letters written by Mr. Campbell, dur- 
ing his visit to South Africa. Animated 
with these accounts, his spirit burned 
within him to enter on some similar 
employment, ayd it was not long be- 
fore he had an opportunity of finding 
his wishes gratified. Keeping there- 
fore this object in view, and having an 
impression on his mind that he should 
one day be called to this work, his 
mental improvement was made sub- 
servient to the employment in which 
his soul was already engaged. 

Of his first awakening, its occasion, 
the state of his mind, and his religious 


. experience about this time, he thus 


speaks in_a letter to a friend :— 

“ T had little knowledge of God till 
I came to London in 1811, when he 
shewed himself almighty to save, by 
sending his word with power to my 
heart, in a sermon I heard preached 
at Kingsland Chapel, by the Rev. Mr. 
Clayton, senior, from Psalm Ixxi. 17: 
*O God, thou hast taught me from my 
youth.’ Thus, while the preacher so- 
lemnly and affectionately addressed 
my outward ear, God, who is rich in 
mercy, spoke to my heart, and so 
strongly impressed upon my mind the 
folly and wickedness of devoting the 
promo of my life to the service of 

atan, and the dregs of old age: to 
God, that time will not be able. to 
erase it. 

“« My pastor going to Africa, led me to 
think seriously-of missionary labours; 
and often, when letters from him have 
been read at our church meetings, I 
have wished I had been with him tra- 
versing that vast peninsula, with the 
message of salvation to its miserable 
inhabitants. 

“ After hearing a sermon on the 
value of the soul, from these words,— 
* What shall.a man give in exchange 
for his soal,’—I felt such an ardent 
desire to devote myself to the work of 
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a missionary, that I could not be 
happy but in thinking or talking of it. 
I communicated it to my friends, who 
put every obstacle they could think of 
in my way. My purpose, however, 
remained the same. I now made ita 
matter of serious prayer and consi- 
deration; often, when I have retired 
to my bed-room in agitation, ponder- 
ing over the step I was about to take, 
until three or four o’clock in the 
morning. 

“On my pastor’s return, with his 
advice, and the concurrence of friends, 
I offered myself to the Missionary 
Society, much impressed with a sense 
of my weakness and unworthiness ; 
but I ttust, confiding in the overruling 
wisdom of God, to direct the Direct- 
ors concerning me, and on Him I have 
cast the disposal of myself, and my 
feeble endeavours to promote his 
praise.” 

The letter whence the above ex- 
tract is made, is dated Gosport, De- 
cember 18, 1815. It wag written from 
the above place, when he was on the 
eve of sailing for New South Wales. 

Having offered himself to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and under- 
gone the customary and necessary 
examination, Mr, Ellis, on receiving 
the sanction of that body, was ap- 
pointed, towards the close of the year 
1814, to embark as a missionary, to 
Jabour at Thropolis, in South Africa. 
Preparatery to this event, he occa- 
sionally attended lectares at Homer- 
ton Academy, though not connected 
with the institution; and during the 
interim an alteration took place in 
his appointment ; for in January, 1815, 
he received directions to proceed to 
the South Sea islands. 

From the various accounts that had 
been received of the disposition mani- 
fested by the natives of such islands 
in this scattered archipelago as had 
been visited, to receive the gospel, it 
was thought advisable, as soon as 
convenient, to print some portions of 
the Bible, together with hymns and 
tracts, in their own language. With 
this view, Mr. Ellis was directed by 
the committee to learn the operative 
arts of printing and bookbinding pre- 
viously to his departure, that on bis 
arrival he might be able to engage in 
these departments of the great work 
they were all.aiming to promote, To 
these branches he assiduously attend- 
ed for some months, without neglect- 
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ing to prepare himself for the more 
immediate duties of the station he 
was about to fill. . 

Otaheite being the place of his 
destination, and a ship being about 
to sail to New South Wales, towards 
the end of 1815, Mr. Ellis made pre- 
parations for his departure. With an 
eye to this event, on Wednesday, No- 
vember the 8th, he was solemnly set 
apart for the work of the ministry, 
and received Christian ordination at 
Mr. Leifchild’s chapel, Kensington, 
in the presence of a numerous con- 
gregation, and under the immediate 
sanction of several highly respectable 
ministers. The ordination prayer was 
offered up to God by Dr. Waugh, and 
the charge was delivered by the late 
Rev. John Hyatt. The whole service 
was solemn and impressive, the par- 
ticulars of which were published in 
the Evangelical Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1815. Several farewell addresses, 
‘delivered by the ministers of respect- 
able congregations, denoted the high 
estimation in which he was held, and 
the solicitade that was felt for the 
success of his undertaking. 

To cheer him io his comparative 
solitude, and to further the great ob- 
‘jects of the mission, particularly in 
the schools, and among the native fe- 
males, it was deemed advisable that 
Mr. Ellis should be married to a lady 
that was both qualified and willing to 
be his companion in unknown vicissi- 
tudes, and to co-operate in the design, 
This ability and readiness he had pre- 
viously found in Miss M. Moor, to 
whom he had been attached prior 
to his being accepted as a missionary. 
On the day which followed his ordi- 
nation, the solemnization of their 
union for life took place at the altar 
of St. Luke’s Church, in the presence 
of several ministers and other friends. 
On the morning of Friday, December 
the 8th, they took leave of their Lon- 
don connexions, repaired to Ports- 
mouth, and took a passage on board 
the Atlas, for New South Wales. 

Every thing being ready, Mr. Ellis 
sailed from Portsmouth in January, 
1816, and, without meeting with any 
disaster or incident more than is com- 
mon to a sea voyage, reached Rio 
Janeiro in safety. While the ship 
tarried in this port, he became known 
to thany merchants and others, who 

.carnestly solicited him to relinquish 
the remaining part of his voyage, and 





take up bis abode among them. This 
invitation was accompanied with a 
handsome pecuniary offer, but his 

revious engagements were too so~ 
emn to be violated, and their kind- 
ness was gratefully declined. Of these 
incidents the particulars may be found 
in the Evangelical Magazine for July, 
1816, page 284. 

Leaving Rio Janeiro, they steered 

their course for New Holland, which 

lace they also reached without meet- 
ing with any accident. Here Mr. Ellis 
remained about six months, during 
which time he preached frequently for 
the Wesleyan missionaries. Of his 
more than acceptable services, an ac- 
knowledgment was made by Mr. 
Leigh, one of their missionaries, whose 
letter appeared in the monthly notices 
some time in 1818. 

From New Holland, Mr. Ellis, soon 
as a favourable opportunity offered, 
repaired to New Zealand, where he 
remained some time, during which he 
preached several times for the Church 
Missionaries residing among these 
ferocious savages. _ In these inter- 
changes of friendly offices, it is pleas- 
ing to perceive the garb of bigotry 
laid aside, and to behold the con- 
temptible singularities of sect and 
party giving place to brotherly love 
and an earnest desire to go good. 

Embracing the first opportunity of 
completing his voyage, Mr. Ellis left 
New Zealand, and traversing the an- 
tipodes of his native land, reached 
Eimeo, one of the Society Islands, 
about four leagues west of Otaheite, 
on the 13th of February, 1817.. Ina 
letter from Eimeo, dated July 2, 1817, 
to the directors of the Missionary 
Society, his arrival is thus announc- 
ed:— 

“* On the 13th of February last we 
had the great satisfaction of ‘realizing 
in part, what had been for a long while 
the subject of our prayers, wishes, 
and expectations, in the safe arrival 
of Brother and Sister Ellis and daugh- 
ter, in good health; and as he 
understands printing, and yon have 
been pleased according to our request 
to send us a printing-press, we hope, 
ere long, we shall be able to print and 
distribute various portions of the word 
of God among the islanders. There 
is an urgent call from all quarters for 
teachers and instruction, and we have 
long had it in contemplation to form 
different missionary stations as soon 
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as our circumstances, and an addition 
to our, number, will allow it. Since 
the arrival of brother Ellis we have 
had several meetings and consulta- 
tions on this subject. It was at length 
agreed by all the brethren, that, for 
the present, in order to satisfy the 
king, &c. the press should be put up 
in Eimeo,. and that such books as we 
have got ready, viz. the Gospel of St. 
Luke, Catechism, and Spelling-book, 
should be printed. Accordingly the 
printing-press has been put up, and 
is now at work in the district of Afa- 
reitu, which is on the opposite side of 
the island.” 

The place thus selected for fixing 
the printing-press, and Mr. Ellis’s 
house, was near an excellent stream 
of water, at the head of the bay, and 
at a small distance from the public 
place of worship for the district. 

Referring to this eventful circum- 
stance, the establishment of a print- 
ing-press and its appendages in Eimeo, 
Mr. Ellis in his journal, dated June 5, 
1817, has the following observations : 
“Employed, with the assistance of 
the natives, in digging down the re- 
mains of the altars in the neighbour- 
ing morais. A secret a per- 
vaded my mind while thus engaged. 
It was delightful to think that they 
were no longer used in the service of 
him for whom they were first design- 
ed. How little did those who polished 
and placed them there, suppose they 
would ever form part of the floor of a 
printing-house, from whence would 
issue the joyful news of that salvation, 
through,a crucified Redeemer, by 
means of which many would be turn- 
ed from dumb idols to serve the living 
God. 

“10. Pomare arrived in the after- 
noon, to witness the first composing 

“for the printing-press, done in his do- 
tmhinions. He was asked whether he 
would like to’ do the first himself. He 
answered, Yes, The composing-stick 
was then put into his hand, and 
he was directed whence to take the 
letters, and how to place them, until 
he had composed the alphabet, at the 
beginning of the Taheitean spelling- 
book. He appeared much pleased on 
the occasion, as were many of thie 
chiefs, who were present. Pomare, 
the queen, and her sister dined with 
us to-day. We received from him 
some important hints respecting the 
language. He was much pleased with 
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calculating the number of letters in 
the spelling-book, and surprised on 
finding that there were 5000 of the 
letter a only.” 

In looking over the missionary 
journals, it is both amusing and sur- 
prising to observe with what adroit- 
ness and ingenuity the natives pro- 
posec questions of theological diffi- 
culty. Many that had been agitated 
among the divines and polemics of 
Europe, seem instinctively to have 
occurred to the untutored natives of 
the southern islands, and their weight 
must have been felt by the mission- 
aries with peculiar severity. Among 
these questions one was as follows: 
“ Are we to suppose that all those 
who inhabited these islands before 
the word of God was made known 
here, have all perished, and are gone 
to a place of torment?” If this query 
had been proposed to Cowper, instead 
of returning the stern reply that is re- 
corded, he would have said,— 


** Ts virtue then, unless of Christian growth, 
Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both, 

Ten thousand sages lost in endless wo, 

For ignorance of what they could not know? 
That speech betrays at once a bigot’s tongue, 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong. 
Truly not I—the partial light men have, 

My creed persuades me, well employ’d, may 


save, 

While he that scorns the noon-day beam, 
pcre 

Shall find the blessing, unimprov’d, a curse. 

Let beathen worthies, whose exalted mind 

Left sensuality and dross bebind, 

Possess for me their undisputed lot, 

And take unenvied the reward they sought; 

Bat still in virtue of a Saviour's plea, 

Not blind by choice, bat destin’d not to see. 

Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 

Celestial, thongh they knew not whence it 


came, 

Deriv’d from the same source of light and 
grace 

That guides the Christian in his swifter race ; 

Their judge was conscience, and her rule their 


aw, 
That rule, pursued with rev’rence and with 
awe, 
Led them, however falt’ring, faint, and slow, 
From what they knew, to what they wish’d to 


now; 

Bat Jet not him that shares a brighter day, 

Traduce the splendour of a noon-tide ray, 

Prefer the twilight of a darker time, 

And deem his base stupidity no crime; 

The wretch who slights the bounty of the skies, 

And sinks, while favour’d with the means to 
rise, 

Shall find them rated at their fall amount, 

The good he scorn’d all carried to account.” 


It was also asked, ‘‘ Whether future 
punishment would be eternal” “‘ How 
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they were to know when a man is 
truly prepared for death, so that he 
may look forward with confidence of 
being saved?” ‘* Wherein consisted 
the distinction between knowing the 
word of God, or being well acquainted 
with all that is said in it about the 
way of salvation by Jesus Christ ; and 
truly believing to the salvation of the 
soul?” ‘Whether self-murder is a 
heinous sin?” “ Whether eating poi- 
sonous fish, knowing or suspecting it 
to be poisoned, is not a species of 
suicide?” Questions such as these 
denote a spirit of inquiry, an ability 
to pursue it, a teachableness of dis- 
position, and an imtense interest in 
the truths of Christianity. On all oc- 
casions, the natives evinced consider- 
able strength of mind, an astonishing 
degree of acuteness in most of their 
investigations, and in some instances 
a profandity of thought which would 
do honour to the researches of philo- 
sophy in Europe. To all their inter- 
rogations the missionaries felt them- 
selves bound to attend, and upon 
their replies being more or less satis- 
factory, depended their reputation 
and usefulness among them. In these 
departments of ethics and casuistry 
it was the lot of Mr. Ellis frequently 
to be engaged; and his services in 
throwing light on obscurities, unravel- 
ing difficulties, and imparting useful 
knowledge to the ignorant, will be 
long remembered with gratitude by 
the natives, by the London Missionary 
Society, and not be omitted in a re- 
gister which the final conflagration 
shall be unable to destroy. 

It is an opinion very prevalent 
among the religious communities of 
England, that piety and zeal are 
nearly the only qualification neces- 
sary for a missionary, in order to 
carry the gospel into heathen lands. 
The previous statements will shew 
the fallacy of this notion. Both piety 
and zeal are primarily essential to ‘his 
undertaking and success, and without 
these, every other qualification ‘will 
be rendered ‘useless ; but strong men- 
tal powers, and intellectual energy, 
though perhaps of a peculiar order, 
are as requisite among the natives of 
the Pacific, as in more polished Eu- 
rope, to constitute able ministers of 
the New Testament, workmen that 
need not be ashamed. 

The printing-press having been 
erected ‘on ‘the “30th ‘of ‘June, ‘1817, 





preparations were made for begin- 
ning their operations. The king hav- 
ing received information that the ma- 
chine was about to commence its 
mysterious work, desired to be pre- 
sent, that he might see the first sheet 
printed, and the press being the first 
ever erected in his dominions, he was 
very desirous to have a hand in 
taking the impression. Accordingly, 
on his arrival, Mr. Ellis gave him the 
form, and iastructing him how to fay 
on the paper, he pressed three or four 
sheets, which afforded him much plea- 
sure. Only one or two favourite 
chiefs were permitted to be in the 
room, until he had done; others were 
then allowed to witness the process. 
Their astonishment may be more 
easily conceived than described. The 
interest excited could not be less in- 
tense than when old Caxton first from 
the continent introduced this power- 
ful agent into Great Britain. Thr 

the unwearied exertions of the mis- 
sionaries, thousands of the nativés 
had learned to read, but how books 
were made they had not the most dis- 
tantidea. The sight must have opea- 
ed to them a world of wonders. It 
was the commencement of a work 
which was to form a new era in their 
history,‘and, under the divine bless- 
ing, to confer on the inhabitants of 
the southern regions of the globe, be- 
nefits, the importance of which baffled 
all calculations. 

On the 17th of Jaly the printing of 
the spelling-book with scriptare les- 
sons was completed. To fold the 
sheets,and make them into books, was 
the next operation. The making of 
the covers devolved on Mrs. Ellis and 
Mrs. Crook, the wife of another mis- 
sionary. By means of these a trade 
was established with the natives for 
food; a root or two of taro (arwm 
esculentum ) or a bunch of niaiore (the 
bread-fruit tree) being the common 
price of a book cover. With the 
principles of traffic they were quite 
conversant ; and in some important 
features of their character, Mr. Ellis 
represents them as worthy of imita- 
tion by many in civilized, and evenin 
Christian societies. 

Of the earnest desire manifested 
by ‘the natives to obtain books, it is 
difficult to form’an adequate concep- 
tion. When the Gospel by St. Luke 
was put to press, numbers of them 


‘waited several months in order to 
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-have them finished. On the 4th of 
.March, 1818, this portion of the scrip- 
tures was completed, and about the 
time that the copies were ready for 
delivery, the beach was lined with 
canoes, and the district crowded with 
people, all waiting with anxiety to 
receive this inestimable treasure. 

In a printed circular dated Hua- 
heine, December, 1819, Mr. Ellis, in 
connexion with other missionaries, 
states, that they had been enabled to 
put another portion of the word of 
God into the hands of the people. 
This was an edition consisting of 2000 
copies of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
They were sought with avidity, and 
received with gratitude by all. The 
editions of elementary books have 
likewise been of essential service in 
the schools and remote districts. The 
Gospel of St. Mark was also trans- 
lated. The Psalms were in hand, and 
several other tracts were ready for 
the press. The Gospel of St. John 
was also translated, together with the 
Acts of the Apostles, and Mr. Nott, 
the translator, one of the missiona- 
_ries, removed to Tahiti, to avail him- 
self of Pomare’s assistance in revising 
the copy. 

Another circular, dated December, 
1820, states, that, although no part of 
the scriptures was printed during the 
above year, the press had not been 
unemployed. A code of laws had 
been printed for the islands of Raiatea, 
Tahaa, Borabora, and Maurua, the 
reports, subscribers’ names, &c. and 
an edition of 1700 of a Taheitean 
hymn-book. The Gospel of St. John 
was at this time in the press at Ota- 
heite ; and, assisted by an intelligent 
native, a translation of thirty chapters 
of Isaiah had been accomplished. 

Bat it was not merely to the print- 
ing of books, and translations of the 
scripture, that the influence of Mr. 
Ellis and bis associates was confined. 
The faith of the natives shewed itself 
in the fruits it produced. To promote 
the interest of the missionary cause, 
above twenty tons of oil had been 
collected prior to the month of June, 
1821, and in several other ways they 
had contributed to the support of an 
institution which had laid them under 
so many obligations. In civilization 
and the blessings of domestic comfort, 
their improvements corresponded with 
the gratitude and benevolence which 
the gospel had excited. Their houses 








were neatly built, some of them two 
stories high, lathed and_ plastered, 
and divided into apartments. Their 
roads were neatly made, and covered 
with sand or gravel. The chapel at 
Huaheine was well fitted up, all the 
principal persons having pews, the 
remaining parts being filled with 
benches, some of which were backed. 

At Raiatea, the chapel, though not 
so spacious as that at Huaheine, ex- 
hibited superior workmanship, one 
end being fitted up as an audience 
chamber, having a platform raised for 
the chiefs, and being covered with a 
canopy of painted cloth, Jaid out in a 
neat and tasteful manner. 

At the third anniversary of the 
Huaheine Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciety, in May, 1821, Mr. Ellis thus 
contrasts the present with the former 
condition of the inhabitants.—‘* You 
now know the goodness of God, and 
the Saviour by whom alone we can 
be saved. You know the mildness of 
his reign, compared with the govern- 
ment of the Prince of darkness. The 
frequent war has ceased. The mid- 
night thief disturbs not our repose. 
The staggering drunkard intercepts 
not our path. The ears of the sick 
man hear not the horrid cry, ‘ Pierce 
him through.’ Neither are the aged 
and afflicted buried alive, to save the 
trouble of attendiny them. Helpless 
infants are-not strangled. The offer- 
ing of human victims in sacrifice has 
ceased. Your little ones are not 
wantonly pierced through the body 
by the spear of the savage warrior, 
dragged by a cord along the sea 
beach, or dashed against the stones 
until they expire. These are some of 
the miseries you endured under the 
reign of the Evil Spirit, but which 
were abolished by the overturning of 
his government among you.” Of the 
blessings thus enumerated the natives 
seemed deeply sensible, and both ac- 
tions and language were cheerfully 
employed to express their gratitude. 

The biography of Mr. Ellis is so 
intimately connected with the South 
Sea missions, that it is only by ob- 
serving their progress, we can trace 
its legitimate features. Hitherto he 
had spent his time in the Society 
Islands, and the changes wrought in 
the character of the inhabitants by 
his instrumentality, and that of his 
colleagues, furnish, in all their bear- 
ings, one of the most astonishing inci- 
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dents that has ever occurred in the 
history of man. 

In Feb. 1822, an opportunity too fa- 
vourable to be refused, presented itself 
to the missionaries, of visiting the Sand- 
wich Islands, the object of which was 
to propagate the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity among its numerous inbabit- 
ants. In this expedition Mr. Ellis 
was invited to join; and the request 
was the more rational and urgent, 
from his intimate acquaintance with 
the Taheitean language, to which that 
of the Sandwich Islands bore a close 
affinity. Of his importance in this 
arduous undertaking, the American 
missionaries seem to have been well 
aware. In a letter to the secretary 
of the London Missionary ‘Society, 
dated October 27, 1822, they thus 
speak :—“ The deputation proposed to 
locate brother Ellis here, to unite his 
efforts with ours in the great work of 
bringing this nation to the knowledge 
and obedience of the gospel. The aid 
of brother Ellis is an important auxi- 
liary in the acquisition of this lan- 
guage, so nearly allied to the Tahei- 
tean, and in the early translation of 
the scriptures into the Hawaiian lan- 
guage.” 

In another letter they observe as 
follows:—“ Mr. Ellis has composed 
four hymns in the Hawaiian language, 
which are sung in the chapel. You 
will hardly be able to conceive the 
delight we had in hearing these people, 
for the first time, uniting to sing the 
praises of Jehovah in their own tongue. 
A scene of great usefulness appears 
to be opening bere. One indeed of 
greater interest and importance than 
that which is presented in the Sand- 
wich Islands, could scarcely be found.” 

Mr. Ellis, on his first visit to the 
Sandwich Islands, had no intention 
of remaining there more than three or 
four months, but a train of providen- 
tial circumstances soon pointed them 
out as a place every way adapted for 
his permanent residence. After mak- 
ing a tour of Hawaii, (Owhyhee,) of 
which an interesting account will in- 
stantly be published by him, he left 
the island in August, 1822, to settle 
his affairs in the place of his former 
abode, to take leave of his people, 
and to remove Mrs. Ellis with him to 
this new place of their destination. 
In February, 1823, Mr. Ellis and his 
family accordingly retarned, bat not 
to take up that permanent residence 





which he had fondly anticipated. Af- 
ter remaining nearly two years, unre- 
mittingly exerting himself in the cause’ 
of God, and seeing his efforts crowned 
with the happiest ‘success, the de- 
clining state of Mrs. Ellis’s health 
dictated an immediate embarkation 
for their native land, where she might 
receive that medical assistance which 
the Sandwich Islands could not afford. 

In the Missionagy Herald published 
at Boston, in New England, April, 
1823, is the following character of Mr. 
Ellis and his Wife:—* Mr. Ellis pos- 
sesses excellent missionary talents, 
real piety, and much of the spirit of 
his office; an ardent zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls, an entire devotedness 
to his work, a good share of general 
knowledge, and an useful proficiency 
in an acquaintance with medicine ; an 
ability to ingratiate himself with the 
natives, together with amiable and 
affectionate dispositions. His wife is 
like-minded. She is, also, well ac- 
quainted with the Taheitean language, 
and has been very usefully employed 
in the situation which she fills. They 
are both most highly esteemed by 
their brethren and sisters in the So- 
ciety Islands, with whom they are: af- 
fectionately united. That which has 
rendered them so extensively useful, 
and which has procured them so large 
a share of esteem, both among their 
brethren and the natives in the So- 
ciety Islands, will, we doubt not; pro- 
cure for them the same esteem and 
affection among our beloved friends, 
the worthy missionaries in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and render them as 
useful there.” 

In the same Herald, the state of 
religion in the South Sea Islands is 
thus noticed by Messrs. Tyerman and 
Bennet :—“ The inhabitants of these 
islands were sunk into the lowest pos- 
sible state of moral degradation, but 
they are now, we hesitate not to say, 
viewing them as a body, the most 
universally and consistently Christian 
of any people upon the face of the 
earth, The sabbath is universally re- 
garded. The individual is scarcely 
known who does not attend public 
worship three times on the rd’s 
day, and several times in the week. 
The congregations are as large, and 
as well behaved, as any congregations 


‘we ever saw in England. Numerous 
‘churches are formed of pious persons, 


while multitudes more are waiting for 
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people can read, and many write and 
cipher. Industry is every where ap- 
parent, and civilization has already 
made considerable progress. Towns 
are rising up, composed of houses 
built according to the European style. 
Our furniture is imitated; and the 
people aim at the same modes of 
living and clothing. Crimes are very 
few. Peace and happiness are every 
where apparent, The marriage vow 
is.held sacred. Infanticide is wholly 
discontinued. Religion is the great 
business of life, while secular affairs, 
though not neglected, are held 2s only 
secondary. All the food wanted for 
the Sabbath is dressed on Saturday ; 
not a fire is lighted, not a canoe is 
seen moving on the water, nor are 
any. visits paid, on the Lord’s day. 
Never did the gospel obtain a more 
complete and glorious triumph over 
ignorance, and sensuality, and super- 
Stition, since the world began. Your 
-prospects in the Sandwich Islands 
are indeed most encouraging; and 
that you may soon have to.rejoice in 
the regeneration of their inhabitants, 
and in their conversion to Christ, is, 
dear fellow-labourers, the fervent 
prayer of your’s for Jesus’ sake,” 
Subsequent accounts from the Sand- 
wich Islands confirm the sanguine 
expectations thus entertained, but 
our limits will not permit us to enter 
into any details. This is the less ne- 
cessary, as the interesting volume 
published by Mr. Ellis, more than 
supplies the deficiency. Of this vo- 
lume we have given an extended re- 
view in this number, and the extracts 
we have selected can hardly fail to 
excite in every reader a strong desire 
to possess the work. 
_. The departure of the late King and 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands for 
England created a sensation among 
the people, that plainly shewed how 
much they were beloved; and the in- 
telligence of their death, while in this 
country, was received with sorrow at 
once universal and deeply afllictive. 
Mr. Ellis thinks, however, that this 
melancholy event will not affect the 
establishment of Christianity through- 
out his dominions. At the time of 
the king’s departure it was his wish 
that Mr. Ellis might accompany him 
to England, and in this the latter con- 
eurred, but a passage could not be 
procured. When this was known, he 
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received a request from the other 
chiefs, that special prayers might be 
offered up in the church for bis pre- 
servation across the deep, and for his 
safe return, but the event has proved 
that he was to see them no more. 

The illness of Mrs. Ellis continuing, 
Mr. Ellis and his family embarked in 
September, 1824, on board the Ame- 
rican ship Russel, Captain Coleman, 
who generously offered them a pas- 
sage, free of all expense, to the United 
States, where they arrived on the 19th 
of March, 1825. Here they were re- 
ceived with every mark of kindness 
and esteem ; but the increased illness 
of Mrs. Ellis prevented their depar- 
ture thence for England until the July 
following. On the 20th of the above 
month they sailed on board the ship 
Hudson, Capt. Champlin, and reached 
their native land without experiencing 
any disaster, after an absence of about 
ten years. 

Mrs. Ellis is still an invalid, con- 
fined to her bed, with but little pros- 
pect of a speedy recovery. Should 
her health be restored, it is their wish 
again to revisit a region in which God 
has so signally owned and blessed 
their labours; but future events must 
be left at the divine disposal. 

The kind reception experienced by 
Mr. Ellis, on his return, from the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, was such as 
his long and important services en- 
titled him to expect. Since his ar- 
rival, he has been almost constantly 
engaged in attending public meetings, 
joining in consultations for the benefit 
of the southern inhabitants of the 
globe, and conducting bis interesting 
volume through the press. His con- 
versation proves that he has travelled 
with an observant eye: his informa- 
tion is extensive; his descriptions 
luminous’; and the anecdotes with 
which his narrations are enlivened, 
furnish a source of instructive and 
rational amusement, By the articles 
he has imported, the British Museum 
and that of the Missionary Society, 
are both augmented and enriched ; 
while a sufficiéncy is retained in his 
own possession to gratify the curiosity 
of his numerous friends. In the work 
of the Christian ministry among the 
heathen, few individuals have heen 
more successful; and if the prayers 
of the churches can be available, his 
valuable life will be long spared for 
farther usefulness. 
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DISSERTATION ON HIGH CALVINISM, 
THE DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE, PRE- 
DESTINATION, AND CONTINGENCY, 


(Concluded from col, 224.) 


By placing the Deity as it were in this 
commanding attitade ;—by ascribing 
to his omniscience this infinite, this 
all-comprehensive range of perception, 
we only do proper honour to his other 
divine attributes; we thereby recog- 
nize his immensity, and, as far as in 
us lies, we confirm the supremacy and 
universality of his divine government. 
We invest him as it were with the 
means of conducting that government 
with infinite wisdom, and unerring 
rectitude; by putting him eternally in 
possession of the ultimate issue and 
final result of every event; however 
future, remote, or even contingent it 
may be to the perceptions of finite 
creatures. By thus rending the veil 
of time, and throwing the light of eter- 
nity on those eveuts, we divest them 
of their contingent character, and 
admit the Deity to possess that certain 
knowledge of their final results from 
eternity, which finite understandings 
can only derive from their ‘actual 
accomplishment in the revolutions of 
time. 

By the contingent character of those 
events, I mean simply, all uncertaint 
as to their existence and results; whic 
is clearly incompatible with this per- 
fect omniscience of God. But the 
Sreedom of the agent remains quite an- 
affected by the certain foreknowledge 
of God; because God’s foreknowledge 
of a future event is of precisely the | 
same character as man’s after-know- 
ledge of it. Man knows it with -cer- 
tainty, when past,—God knows it with 
equal certainty when fature, because 
all things, past, present, and future to 
man, are always and eternally present, 
with all their qualities, results, and 
influences with God. But the fore- 
knowledge of God no more produces 
the act, than the after-knowledge of 
man. The truth of this is demonstrable 
on rational principles, arising out of 
the acknowledged attributes of the 
Deity,—and it is confirmed by innu- 
merable facts. Take one for instance, 
the treachery of Judas, in betraying 
his Master, was a contingent trans- 
action—a day, nay, an hour, before 
it took place.—There was no compul- 
sion on the traitor to do the act; and 





he unquestionably then had the power 
88.—VOL. VITI. 
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to resist the temptation, and abstain 
from the act. But this freedom in the 
agent did not render the act at all an- 
certain; for Jesus himself foresaw, 
and foretold the event, before it took 
place. And his prediction, I presume, 
fally proves the certainty of the event. 
In fact, the prediction of any con- 
tingent event proves its certainty. 
Let the agent therein determine as he 
pleases concerning it; let him will it, 
as Judas did his crime; or will it as 
Peter did his fall-—let his determina 
tion, whatever itomay be, be directed 
by wisdom or folly, by self-interest or 
benevolence, by pride, passion, or 
caprice,—or by any ether motive it 
may ; still all these causes come within 
the range of the divine omniscience, 
by virtue of which the foreknowledge 
of God is beforehand with the agent, 
and anticipates his determination by 
a whole eternity. Nor is it foreseen 
as a mere contihgency, but as, atleast, 
a moral certainty,—witness every pre- 
diction of unpredestinated events in 
scriptare, every one of which proves 
this point beyond the possibility of 
successful contradiction. 

No one, who admits the preceding 
doctrine, will dispute the accuracy of 
the divine foreknowledge—and that 
accuracy acknowledged, proves the 
certainty of the thing foreseen by it. 





| Certainty is therefore an essential 


attribute of all foreseen events.—Im 
deed some persons have asserted, that 
God can possess certain forknowledge 
of future events which are uncertain 
in themselves ; but to my mind this is 
not only incomprehensible, but alsoa 
contradiction in terms. For if the 
assumed foreknowledge of a fature 
event does not correspond, in all its 
parts and circumstances, with the 
event itself, it is not true knowledge, 
but erroneous conjecture. If, there- 
fore, an event be uncertain in itself, 
and God foresees it with certainty, 
there is an evident discrepancy be- 
tween the event and the knowledge of 
it, which would prove that knowledge 
erroneous; but this being impossible, 
in respect of God, proves the point 
above asserted, viz. that the accuracy 
of the divine foreknowledge of the 
actual existence of an event future to 
man; proves the certainty of that 
event. Moreover, the free agency of 
man requires that the certainty of a 
future event, enabling the Deity to 
foresee that event, should be found in 
x 
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the event itself, as flowing from the 
free volition of the agent who is to 
accomplish it; for if the certainty be 
found only in the divine mind, then it is 
evident it must have originated there, 
and this would prove that God was 
either the real author of the event 
itself ;—or, thathe had added certainty 
to that which before was uncertain,— 
and in either case the free agency of 
man is destroyed. 

From the preceding observations it 
will be perceived, that in admitting 
God’s foreknowledge of an unpredes- 
tinated future event, I suppose his 
knowledge thereof to be both unin- 
fluential in its production, and also in 
fact founded upon the event itself. 
But in order to this, the event must be 
the result of human determination, and 
must also have an ideal existence in 
the order of nature, prior to, or at 
least coeval with, the Divine percep- 
tion, of it. There is no difficulty in 
conceiving of a simple perception of 
any. event as uninfluential on its pro- 
duction ;—particularly when the agent 
possesses the powers requisite for its 
accomplishment; but there isconsider- 
able difficulty in conceiving of an un- 
predestinated action, not yet brought 
into actual existence, possessing such 
an ideal existence as should constitute 
the foundation of God’s eternal fore- 
knowledge of it. Yet even in this 
point I am borne out by the terms of 
my adopted hypothesis,—viz. ‘the 
present existence of all that is past, 
present, and future, to man, with God 
in one cternal now.” From hence it 
appears, that every event which, in 
the knowledge of finite beings has 
existed, does now, or will hereafter 
exist, was eternally present with God, 
with all its causes, connexions, in- 
fluences, and results; and it is his 
divine and perfect omniscience, that 


acquaints him with them; and not his 
omnipotence that gives them exist- 
ence.* 

From the foregoing arguments, I 
think we may safely conclude, that 
the foreknowledge of God is perfect 
and absolute ; and that whatsoever he 
foresees as existing in futurity, will 
infallibly take place exactly in the 
time and manner in which it is fore- 
seen. This I call moral certainty, and 
it appears naturally to exist as the 
true medium between necessity and con- 
tingency; and is, I believe, the most 
correct and proper view to take of the 
subject, both for the honour of the 
Deity, and the liberty of man. For 
necessity implies coercion, and con- 
tingency includes uncertainty ;—while 
certain foreknowledge, arising out of 
the perfection of the divine nature, 
and founded on a clear and correct 
view of the things foreseen, acquits 
the Divine character of all unjust in- 
fluence, in the production of the crimes 
he punishes in men; and yet puts 
him eternally in possession of the 
knowledge of all future actions and 
events, contingent indeed to men, but 
certain in the eye of God,—and- mo- 
rally certain in themselves; which 
knowledge is absolutely necessary to 
enable the Almighty not only to govern 
the universe with infinite wisdom and 
justice; but also to predict future 
events, the results of human agency, 
with unerring accuracy, and undevi- 
ating precision. 

In this view of the subject, predesti- 
nation is either annihilated, or at least 
divested of all its terrifying and noxi- 
ous qaalities; for although the deter- 
minations of the Almighty may, to a 
finite apprehension, appear to antici- 
pate and precede the actions which he 
eternally resolves to punish or reward; 
yet, as those actions are always pre- 





* I am perfectly aware of the difficulty 
which a finite mind most ever feel in its at- 
tempts to separate the foreknowledge of God, 
from the idea of the influence of his omnipo- 
tence, in contributing more or less to the pro- 
duction of the things foreseen. Indeed, this is 
perhaps the most difficult question connected 
with the present investigation. For, inasmuch 
as it is “in Gop we live, move, and have our 
being,” so it is certain that no creature can 
either act or think independently of God: and 
hence, to suppose the entire exclusion of his 
divine inflaence, whether physical or moral, 
from the affairs of mankind, is a species of spe- 
culative atheism, and an impious attempt to 
depose the God of the universe from the throne 
of his government. We must, therefore, give 





his influence a certain latitude, or else admit 


either that the purposes and will of God are 
never accomplished on earth ; or, that wicked 
men spontaneously accomplish them ; neither 
of which conclusions is admissible. The in- 
fluence of God must therefore be recognized in 
the affairs of men, although its extent or limits 
no man can discover. But of this trath we 
may rest assured, that the more the divine in- 
fluence is exerted, and the farther itis extended, 
the happier will its subjects be. And hence we 
see no reason either to fear or to deprecate its 
universal extension. Gop himself, who has 
the direction of this influence, will in no case 
carry it beyond its proper bounds; but will 
always leave the freedom of the agent so far 
uncontrolled as to constitatehim, on the strictest 
principles of moral and retributive justice, a 
responsible creatare. 
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sent with him “in one eternal Now ;” 
so those determinations, though neces- 
sarily eternal, because the mind in 
which they are conceived is an eternal 
mind, are, nevertheless, founded upon 
the nature of the actions eternally fore- 
seen, as flowing from the free agency 
of the actor; consequently they are 
neither arbitrary nor coercive; but 
are as just and equitable as though 
they had not arisen inthe Divine mind 
until the actions they respect had been 
actually accomplished. This state of 
the case appears, indeed, to be the 
necessary result of the perfection and 
immutability of the Deity, “‘ with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” His determinations, there- 
fore, being directed by his eternal 
omniscience, and regulated by his in- 
finite wisdom, truth, and justice,—are, 
like their divine Author, eternal and 
immutable, without, however, in the 
slightest degree, controlling the free 
agency of the human mind. 

But this does not, by any means, 
exclude either the providential or the 
gracieus interposition of Almighty 
wisdom and goodness in the govern- 
ment of the universe; and in influen- 
cing the conduct of men:—No;; it in- 
cludes all the economy of grace and of 
providence; but, unable to fathom 
those depths of Deity, it is impossible 
for human wisdom either to define the 
boundaries of that divineinterposition, 
or to trace the extent of its sacred in- 
fluence even in any one given instance; 
and much less in its universal opera- 
tion. In reference to this branch of 
the divine economy, we must all adopt 
the exclamation of an inspired apostle, 
and cry out in the language of over- 
whelming astonishment, ‘‘ O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!” But though, to 
our view, “clouds and darkness are 
round about him, yet righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne.” 

But the question may now be asked, 
what is become of contingency? Has 
it no place in human affairs ?—And if 
it be excluded, do not absolute pre- 
destination and unavoidable neces- 
sity inevitably follow? To these ques- 
tions I answer, First. That as, “‘ strictly 
speaking, there is neither fore-know- 
edge nor after-knowledge with God ;” 
80, speaking truly, there is mo con- 
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tingency in human actions. Our lexi- 
cographic definitions of that word, 
describe it as expressive of “‘ the qua- 
lity of being fortuitous, accidental, and 
a thing in the hands of chance.”* But 
none of these have any real existence, 
either in nature or in providence; nor 
in the government, direction, or pro- 
duction of human actions. Infinite 
wisdom, and divine power, exclude 
them all from any share in Jehovah’s 
government; while human prudence, 
rational principle, motive, and pas- 
sion, equally expel them from all con- 
cern in the conduct of human affairs. 
Secondly. The secret springs of all 
human actions, arising from the in- 
fluence of circumstances, operating 
upon certain principles existing in 
the human mind, give a bias and deci- 
sion of action to finite intelligent 
beings, which, in innumerable in- 
stances enables even men to judge of, 
and accurately to foresee, the results 
of those principles in their fellow- 
creatures. Thus, it is easy for us to 
foresee that a man of a thievish dispo- 
sition will steal when he has a fair 


* A friend suggests here, that the real and 
proper meaning of the word contingent, is, “a 
thing which may, or may not, happen ;” this coin- 
cides sufliciently with the lexicographic expla- 
nation given above; bunt it does not reach the 
agent, who is the arbiter of the production or 
suppression of the thing in question. Why 
“* may it, or may it not happen?’ Not b 
the agent is either incapable of deciding the 
point, or destitute of the principles necessary 
to direct his decision; if he were so, and no 
other intelligent being were to direct the opera- 
tion of his physical powers, there might be 
some plea for uncertainty in the action. But 
this is supposing a rare, if not an impossible, 
case. Man is a rational being, acting in a 
determined and. limited sphere; and more or 
less controlled by the limitations of his own 
powers, and inflaenced by the circumstances 
in which he is placed. The divine and omni- 
scient author or director of both these moving 
principles, can be no stranger to the effects 
they are naturally calculated to produce on the 
affections and will of his creatares. Meantime, 
one universally predominant passion is pianted 
in every human breast, and it is the governing 
principle of any action, viz. an insatiable thirst 
iness, in the gratification of the desires of 
God’s first grand object is the dis- 

lay and promotion of his own glory ; but he 
~ united this with the highest interests and 
most essential happiness of man. A perfect 
correspondence with this, is man’s first daty, 
as well as his greatest felicity, and a confor- 
mity to it, places those interests ander the care 
of omnipotence, and secures the felicity of its 
subject. An opposition to this, forfeits the 
divine favour, and subjects the interests of the 
offending individual to be justly sacrificed to 
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opportunity to do so: and a lecherous 
man will commit adultery,—or a ma- 
licious and revengefual man will injure 
his adversary, when circumstances 
permit his doing so with impunity. 
These conclusions, even in the human 
mind, often indicate or lead to a moral 
certainty in the result. Fourthly: If 
then human foresight, founded on mo- 
ral principle, connected with external 
circumstances, can be so far accurate 
and correct, does not this shew that 
there is a moral certainty in every 
human action penetrable by divine 
omniseience; and that if-we possessed 
an adequate share of penctration and 
discernment, we also could accurately 
foresee the certain issue of every cir- 
eumstance, motive, and action, of our 
fellow-creatures? Fifthly. Butalthough 
the defect of our perceptions precludes 
pur knowledge of most future events, 
yet it is not so with the Deity: his 
penetrating eye pervades, at one all- 
comprehensive glance, every secret 
spring of human action, every passion, 
every principle, ¢very circumstance, 
and every motive, with all their varied 
combinations and influences; and the 


the’ general welfare of the lovers of God, for 
whose good all things must conspire, under the 
direction of heaven. The superintendence, 
Svernment, and direction of these issues with 
infinite wisdom, unerring rectitude, and in- 
flexible integrity, constitute the work of pro- 
vidence and of grace. Eternal prescience 
alone is capable dh jeretvtn , eternal wisdom 
of governing, and eternal justice of directing, — 
the complicated affairs of this world to their 
per and ultimate issue; these divine attri- 
ates are now at work, dashing to atoms the 
interests and the hopes of the enemies of God, 
and erecting the felicity of his friends upon the 
rains thereof. Now let us pause, and with 
Dr. Clarke, put the stamp of eternity on all these 
transactions, and we have the magnificent 
spectaole of the infinite and immutable Jehovah, 
with whom there is no succession of ages; eter- 
nally seeing, eternally judging, and eternally 
fixing the fate of every creature on the purest 
and firmest principles of mercy, truth, and 
jastice—by virtue of his eternal prescience, 
but withont the possibility of variation from 
the occurrence of any unexpected or unfore- 
seen event in the revolutions of time and the 
actions of men! The foundation of all this is 
neither necessity nor contingency, bat moral cer- 
tainty; and this I therefore consider as the 
| oe medium by which the divine attributes of 
@ Deity are brought to bear on the finite affairs 
of mah; and which gives to those temporal af- 
faits an eternal existence and eternal conse- 
dénces in the mind of God. Necessity would 
constitute the creatare a slave, and the Creator 
a tyrant. Contingency would admit man’s free 
agency, but at the same time would blindfold 
the Deity—Moral certainty lays all the actions 
of free agents eternally open to God. 











natural effects which, under his super- 
intending, directing, or permissive pro- 
vidence, they will produce on the 
affairs of human life—all which he 
permits, controls, directs, over-rules, 
or counteracts, as seemeth best to his 
infinite wisdom, for the display and 
promotion of his own glory, and for 
the benefit of those who love him, 
on whose behalf “we know all things 
work together for good:” and thus 
does their heavenly Father “ work 
all things,” even the free volitions 
and actions of men, into a rational 
subserviency “to the counsel of his 
own will.” But all this would be 
totally impossible upon the hypothesis, 
that the future actions of men were 
contingent, that is, uncertain in, and 
to, the sight of God; for in that case, 
the uncertainty of the action supposed 
to be foreseen, would, by intercepting 
the divine knowledge of it, perplex, 
distract, and derange the divine plans, 
and thus disable omnipotence itself 
from governing the affairs of men with 
becoming wisdom and advantage. 

Hence, I conclude that there is no 
contingency involving uncertainty in 
the view which omniscience takes of 
the futare volitions or actions of men; 
and we may also rest assured, that as 
God sees all things as they really are, 
so, if he can perceive no contingency in 
those actions, there can be none really 
existing in them; and that their appa- 
rent contingency to 41s, is the result 
only of the limitation of our perceptive 
powers, . 

Many advocates for the contingency 
of human actions involving real un- 
certainty in their issue, consistently 
enough admit that contingency to be the 
boundary of the divine prescience con- 
cerning them. But of these, some 
suppose the divine ignorance to be 
voluntary ; while others contend that 
it is necessary. Were the fact even 
admitted, I should still have very for- 
midable objections to both those modi- 
fications of it ; and as it must exist, if 
at all, in either one or the other of these 
modés, I cordially reject them ‘both. 
If it be a necessary privation, then 
God hath created beings, the actions 
of whose minds are beyond the com- 
prehension of that of their creator, 
(although this is confessedly infinite) 
and consequently are out of the reach 
of his government. If it be a volun- 
tary ignorance, I ask, Cui bono? For 
what wise or gracious purpose, worthy 
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of the Deity, should he thus impose 
upon himself a voluntary ignorance of 
what would appear most essential for 
him to know? Besides, as all the per- 
ceptions of God are eternal and unal- 
terable, and all “after-knowledge” is 
prohibited to him, let his ignorance be 
either necessary or voluntary, still ‘it 
must be perpetual; for the perfection 
of omniscience is, that it can admit of 
no accession of knowledge. If, there- 
fore, the omniscience of God be origi- 
nally defective, it must remain so for 
ever; for it will be in vain for him to 
apply to any of his creatures for the 
acquisition of knowledge which he 
does not already possess. Again; I 
ask, if God has voluntarily concealed 
from himself the knowledge of any 
future event, how can any man become 
acquainted with this fact? which must 
be among the impenetrable arcana of 
the divine counsels.—Can any thing 
short of a special revelation from 
heaven put any man in possession of 
it? particularly when the grand ac- 
credited revelation of God to man, 
contains not the slightest hint of any 
such privation? Surely to assert it 
is then attempting to be ‘‘ wise above 
that which is written.” 

One necessary consequence of the 
doctrine which would fix a contingent 
event as the boundary of the divine 
prescience, is, that nothing can be 
foreseen as absolutely certain, nor con- 
sequently predicted with absolate cer- 
tainty, but what is the subject of divine 
and absolute predestination. But this 
position involves insuperable difficul- 
ties in its results. For, in the first 
place, if this were the fact, then every 
predestinated event must have been 
foreordained as unconnected with the 
major part of its concomitant circam- 
stances, which, bearing the character 
of contingent, could not be the subjects 
of God’s foreknowledge. But this is 
both an inconceivable and an impos- 
sible state of .things,— particularly 
when it will be readily admitted, even 
by the advocates of that doctrine them- 
selves, that innumerable contingent, 
and consequently, uncertain and un- 
foreknown actions and events, must 
concur in a revolution of ages, in the 
prodaction of one predestinated event. 
Thus, for instance, admitting the cru- 
cifixion of the Son of God to be a pre- 
destinated event, (and such it was, if 
any recorded in the Bible were so,) is 
it credible, that the existence and 





treachery of Judas, the. malice of the 
Jews, and the criminal temporizing 
conduct of Pontius Pilate; which will 
all be called contingent events, and 
which were all essentially connected 
with, if not indispensably necessary 
to, that cracifixion, were all unfore- 
seen ;—or foreseen only as mere “ pos- 
sibilities, which might, cr might not, 
take place?” Surely no man ean be- 
lieve this, who reads and believes the 
very particular and positive predic- 
tions contained in the Psalms, relative 
to these very circumstances. Those 
predictions prove them to have been 
as clearly and as certainly foreseen as 
the crucifixion itself. 

Another consequence of that doc- 
trine (and a monstrous one it is) is, 
that every event that has been pre- 
dicted in scripture as absolutely certain, 
must have been predestinated by the 
Almighty, and could not have other- 
wise happened than as it did...To 
shew the absurdity and fallacy of the 
doctrine in question, in this point of 
view, I shall merely; select two in- 
stances, one from the Old, and. the 
other from the New Testament. In 
neither of these cases will any man; 
who believes the free agency of mau, 
attempt to say they were accompli 
by the decree of God; for the crimes 
foreseen in them, were of the most 
atroeious nature. Yet they were fore- 
seen as absolute certainties, and with 
unerring accuracy and precision. The 
first is related in Genesis, chap. ix, 
verse 25. where it is recorded that 
Noah, by the spirit of prophecy, pro» 
nounces an awful curse upon the pos- 
terity of Ham and Canaan, ages before 
that posterity were born, The same 
excellent and learned commentator, of 
whose superior talents I have already 
availed myself, bears me out by his 
authority in this case also. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, with great jadgment and trath, 
observes on this passage: “ The curse 
pronounced on Canaan neither fell im- 
mediately on himself nor on his worth- 
less father, but upon the Canaanites ; 
and from the history we have of this 
people, Levit. xviii. xx., Deut. ix. 4., 
xii. 31., we may ask, could the curse 
of God fall more deservedly on any 
people thanon these? Their profligacy 
was great, but i was no effect of the 
curse ; but, being foreseen by the Lord, 
the curse was the effect of their con- 
duct.”* This, however, was a con- 

* Vide Dr. Clarke’s Commentary tm loco. 
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tingent event, if any one recorded in 
scripture be of that description; yet 
the Dr., in perfect accordance’ with 
his doctrine, before laid down, of the 
eternal existence of all future, as well 
as past and present, transactions with 
God, here admits the actual presence 
of the wickedness of the unborn Ca- 
naanites with God, and his consequent 
sanction of Noah’s curse pronounced 
upon them, by the foresight of their 
crimes, so that the effect was so just 
and so certain as to be permitted to 
anticipate its cause in the divine esti- 
mation by some ages of time; which 
shews that the cause, though remote 
and contingent to man, was yet also 
present with, and certain to, God. 
Indeed, it is too self-evident to require 
any farther proof or demonstration, 
that without moral certainty, it would 
be impossible for God himself to either 
foresee or predict, with truth, any 
future event wearing a contingent 
aspect to the view of a finite intelli- 
gence. 

The second case I propose referring 
to, is that of the apostle Peter, whose 
awful denial of his blessed Master 
was both clearly foreseen, and ex- 
pressly foretold, with a warning voice 
from him, and a solemn promise and 
full determination from the apostle 
himself against it; which one would 
have thought quite sufficient (if it had 
been possible) to have falsified the 
divine prediction. Our blessed Lord, 
however, was in possession of at least 
amoral, and may I not say, also, an 
absolute certainty of the event; seeing 
he foretold it both with absolute cer- 
tainty, and as an absolutely certain 
event? Now that moral (or absolute) 
certainty, wherever it originated, what- 
ever grounds it rested upon, whether 
it was in the event itself, or only in 
God’s knowledge of it, rendered it at 
least a moral impossibility that the pre- 
diction should have been frustrated. 





But may I not safely add, that the 
truth of the prophet rendered its fras- | 
tration an absolute impossibility? For | 
“God cannot lie!”—Yet this atrocious 
crime, against the temptations to the | 
commission of which, all the resolu- 
tions, determinations, and protesta- | 
tions of poor Peter, were as. chaff | 
before the wind,—was not a predesti- | 
nated, but merely a foreseen, and such | 
as is usvally called a contingent, act. | 
Nevertheless, it was not contingent, | 
but certain, in the eye of God; and | 


that not merely the day or hour before 
its commission, but according to the 
accredited fundamental principle of 
this argument, it was “eternally pre- 
sent with God!”* 

As to the certainty of a contingency 
existing in the divine knowledge alone, 
and not in the expected event, this 
appears to me to put that knowledge 
at variance with the fact, of which to 
be true, it ought to be an exact coun- 
terpart; and as the fact itself is the 
only foundation of true knowledge 
respecting it, so the knowledge which 
differs from it, must be false. There- 
fore, God, who sees all things as they 
really are, if an event future to man 
be really uncertain, God must see it 
as uncertain, and can know it only as 
such ; until the period arrives in which 
its contingency is exchanged for cer- 
tainty, which makes God dependent 
on the issues of time, for accessions 
to his omniscience. Believing, how- 
ever, as I now do, that there is no un- 
certainty in the divine mind, because 
there can be no defect in the divine 
knowledge of any thing; and that 
God’s knowledge of all things, which, 
I believe, the attribute of omniscience 
necessarily implies, is an exact coun- 
terpart of the things known; I cannot 
conceive there is any uncertainty in 
any thing known by God, whether it be 





* Although I have, in the course of this 
little essay, attempted occasionally to glance 
at the probable means by which the prescience 
of the Deity is enabled both to foresee the 
existence, and to penetrate the results, of 
future actions performed by, yet contingent to, 
men ;—still I pretend not to suppose that I, or 
any other finite being, am able fully to compre- 
hend the operations of the divine mind, or 
accurately to define the mode by which the 
Deity can see the future actions of free agents, 
as at present in actual existence. It does, 
however, appear to me, that, according to 
human comprehension, there can be but two 
general modes by which this can be accom- 
plished: viz. Ist, By coercive power, in the 
exercise of which the Deity would compel the 
production of all such actions as would coin- 
cide with, or subserve, the despotic counsels of 
his own will. Or, 2nd. That from the certain, 
but not necessary connexion, subsisting be- 
tween caases and effects operating through the 
medium of fixed principles, of which God is 
himself the author; and always onder the 
superintendence and direction of his provi- 
dence, (which in no case can ever be excladed 
from the affairs of men,) it is quite easy to 
a being possessed of the attribute of ompi- 
science, to trace out with unerring accuracy 
the futare actions of intelligent beings, who, 
depending on bimself for their very exist- 
ence every moment, can only live,"think, and 
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past, present, or future to man. I am, 
therefore, a sincere, though perhaps 
bat a feeble, advocate for moral cer- 
tainty in every thing, to the equal ex- 
clusion of necessity on the one hand, 
and contingency on the other,—so far 
at least as the latter term includes 
uncertainty. 

I am, indeed, at present, fully satis- 
fied of the correctness of my own views 
on the preceding subjects, yet being 
by no means either bigoted or obsti- 
nate, I shall be happy to see my state- 
ments met by fair criticism; and if 
proved to be erroneous, shall, upon 
conviction, most readily surrender 
them to the confuatation of any of your 
ingenious and learned correspondents. 
Ever a friend to freedom of discussion, 
as a grand means for the elucidation 
of truth, which is the sole object of my 
research; I therefore request, and 
hope, you will give these remarks a 
place in your excellent Magazine. I 
remain, Sir, yours,&c. S.TucKER. 


Belfast, Jan. 2th, 1826, 
—— 


ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from col. 252. ) 
It-has been already stated, that this 
earth, which was created for the habita- 
tion of man, “ is a finished structure, 
formed from finished materials—mate- 
rials prepared for and suited to the 





act by the powers which he imparts to them; 
and in sach influential, or even controlling cir- 
cumstances, as he has placed them in; the 
limits of which can only be defined, extended, 
or diminished by his own omnipotence:--of these 
two modes, I certainly prefer the latter, for I 
am no advocate for necessity. Neither can I 
admit the free agency of man to be so absolate 
as to render bim in any instance independent 
of God, or to place his actions beyond the 
control of a superintending providence. Bat 
the fact of God's most perfect foreknowledge 
of what are called contingent events, does not 
depend upon the ability of myself, or of any 
other man, to explain or vindicate it. It is 
most clear] established, by divine authority, 
in the oracles of inspiration; not only in the 
instances above quoted, bat in a others ; 
and probably in none more explicitly or un- 
equivocally than in Rev. xiii. 8. and xvii. 8., in 
both which passages mention is made of those 
“whose names were written in the book o, Wife 
from the foundation of the world.” (See Wesle 

tn loco, on the former ee Now it is 
clear that this could only be done with accu- 


racy, either by absolute predestination, or by 
certain foreknowledge of unpredestinated 
events. I prefer the latter mode, as most con- 
sistent with scriptare, reason, the attributes of 
the Deity, and the nature and responsibility of 
man. e Ae 





situations in which they are placed ; 
and that energy and order pervade 
the whole sphere.” It may, therefore, 
be proper to dwell upon the nature of 
these materials more at large than 
the diseussions on crystallization 
would admit; and as the “‘ minute,” 
and not the “ massive,” stands first in 
order, so the subject of this article is, 
the nature of these materials in their 
minute forms. 

“That the simple or elementary 
substances which compose the crust 
of the earth are few in number,” has 
been noted; and this is true: accord- 
ing to our present chemical know- 
ledge, they seem not to exceed fifty- 
two, viz. ten earths, twenty-nine 
metals, three alkalies, and ten other 
substances. From these all the rest 
seem to be compounded. 

The primitive earths are, silex, 
abundant in the stones called flint, 
quartz, &c. &c.; alamine, present in 
clays, loams, &c. but abundant in 
alum ; lime, a white powder, abound- 
ing in lime-stone, chalk, &c. ; mag- 
nesia, a white soft powder, medicinal, 
found in magnesian-limestone, &c. 
&c.; barytes, the base of a heavy 
spar, frequent in the metallic veins of 
mines, fortunately in no great quan- 
tities, as it is a most deadly poison ; 
strontian, nearly allied to the preced- 
ing earth, but not poisonous; zircon, 
a rare earth found in the jargon of 
Ceylon, the jacinth, &c. this is the 
heaviest of all the primitive earths ; 
glucine, another rare earth, found in 
the beryl, emerald, &c. its saccharine 
taste resembling alumine;  yttria, 
when pure, perfectly white, not abun- 
dant; and thoria, an earth resembling 
zircon. Several of these, however, 
have, by modern chemists, been 
deemed metallic oxides rather than 
earths, and classed accordingly ; and 
there are not wanting those who an- 
ticipate a similar result as to all the 
rest. 

When we have‘obtained possession 
of a simple substance, analysis ends ; 
we cannot dissect the substance it- 
self; the atoms which constitute it 
are too minute for the utmost effort 
of even microscopic observation ; we 
can, therefore, only judge of the na- 
ture of a simple substance by compa- 
rison: it is harder, softer, heavier, 
lighter, more dull, more brilliant, of 
greater or less value to man, &c. &c. 
than another substance. But, such 
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is the unceasing play of affinities, or 
those active created energies with 
which. the earth is surrounded, that 
when we have obtained a simple sub- 
stance, almost immediately on its be- 
ing exposed to the action of the at- 
mosphere it becomes compounded 
with. some other substance therein, 
viz. oxygen, &c. and these mutations 
areinterminable. The foregoing sub- 
stances, therefore, and those which 
remain to be described, are seldom, 
and some of them never, found in or 
upon the earth’s crust in a simple 
state, but in general compounded in 
various proportions with others; and 
they are reduced by man to simple 
substances by, great. skill and. perse- 
verance for his information or use. 

These circumstances in the relation 
of created man with the created mat- 
ter which surrounds him, call forth 
those energies with which he is:so 
eminently endowed, from age to age; 
and thus disclose the wise providence 
of the Creator, in suiting the capacity 
of man to:his sphere of action. It is 
the province of his reason to investi- 
gate matter, and matter is within his 
reach, and yields to his experiments ; 
whenever, therefore, and wherever he 
rouses himself to action, man finds an 
ample field before him, wherein he 
may observe, record -his observations, 
and observe again; at each effort im- 

roving his knowledge, and multiply- 
ing his facts; and thereby enjoying 
the pleasure of approaching, if he 
never arrives at, perfection, Thus has 
the Creator given ample scope for the 
action of those vast talents wherewith 
he has gifted the head of His visible 
creation, man: the most profound in- 
yestigator, setting out, as every man 
does, with the recorded experience of 
every age preceding his own, never 
yet. arrived at a point whereon he 
could stand and say, “ The: whole 
arcana of creation are like an open 
book to me—I am in possession of all 
its truths!” .For he whe knows the 
most, beholds before him so vast a 
mass of the unknown, that, in com- 
parison with all he knows, it is an 
immeasurable. mountain. What a 
lesson in humility is this! 

The principal metals are, gold, the 
most precious known; and silver, 
next in lustre and value; mercury, 
the only metal which remains-fluid at 
the ordinary temperature of the at- 
mosphere ; copper, a yeliow metal of 
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great lustre and general use; tin, 
white, and more soft than the preced- 
ing; lead, a bluish metal, yet more 
soft; iron, too well known to need a 
description ; and zinc, blue gray in 
colour, and which, united with copper, 
forms the mixed metal in general use 
called brass. All these are malleable 
and ductile, and they have been gene- 
rally known throughout every age 
since the creation. The next class of 
metals are, platina, the heaviest body 
known, harder than gold or silver, 
and in colour between steel and sil- 
ver; cadmium, in colour a fine white, 
lightly shaded with bluish gray, re- 
sembling tin; nickel, approaching in 
colour to silver, hard and magnetical ; 
and palladium, of a grayish white, 
harder than iron, and resembling pla- 
tina. The discoveries of the two first 
and the last are recent, and nickel is 
so. scarce that it cannot be brought 
into general use: the notoriety of 
these, therefore, has not been at all 
equal to the first class. The third 
class of metals are easy of fusion, 
and brittle, viz. bismuth, of a reddish 
white, harder than lead, and’ it may 
be reduced to powder by the hammer; 
antimony, of a dull white colour and 
scaly texture; arsenic, of a bluish 
white colour and laminated texture ; 
and tellurium, in colour between tin 
and lead, of a foliated fracture, and 
so brittle that it may be pulverized 
with ease. The fifth and last class of 
metals are brittle, and exceedingly 
difficult of fusion, viz. cobalt, a dull 
reddish-gray in colour, and rather less 
brittle than others of the same class ; 
manganese, whiter in colour than co- 
balt, and of a rough texture ; molyb- 
dena, gray, yet brilliant, but extreme- 
ly difficult of fusion; tungsten, re- 
sembling iron in colour, but possess- 
ing greater brilliancy ; titanium, ap- 
proaching in colour to copper, and of 
a scaly texture ; columbium, in colour 
and lustre resembling iron, and so 
brittle as to be pulverized with ease ; 
chromium, grayish-white in colour, 
and in texture like needle-formed 
crystals ; rhodium, white and lustrous ; 
iridium, white, and extremely difficult 
of fusion; osmium, blue and dull; 
uraniom, dark gray, glittering exter- 
nally, and internally finely grained ; 


cerium, reddish-gray, and salenium, 


the fracture of which in colour resem- 
bles lead. 
Doetor Johnson defines niincrals 
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to be matter dug out of mines ;” add- | 
ing, ‘‘ all metals are minerals, but all 
minerals are not metals.” Metals 
possess one property which neither 
their own ores nor many other mine- 
rals possess; viz. that of resuming 
their original form, on cooling, when 
melted; and this not once only, but 
frequently. This property they enjoy 
independently ofa disposition to crys- 
tallize, which they possess in common 
with other substances. If you melt 
er pulverize an ore or a stone, you 
cannot restore the ore or the stone to 
its former texture; but if you pul- 
verize and melt gold, on cooling, its 
texture is naturally resumed at once; 
itis, in fact, what it was before, in tex~ 
ture and substance, gold. The shreds 
of gold are, therefore, equally valu~ 
able with the mass whence they were 
detached, weight for weight; whereas, 
scraps detached from stones become 
less valuable and often useless. In 
some hands, this circumstance would 
be wrought up into an instractive les- 
son. Likening gold to time, the mo- 
ralist would say, “‘ As the shreds of 
sterling gold remelted will form ster- 
ling guineas, constituting a fund of 
current riches to the owner, so the 
shreds of time, completely occupied, 
form a fund rich in wisdom; because 
every portion of gold is gold, and 
every portion of time is time, and 
each of these is valuable in portions 
as well as in masses. Therefore, as 
no man but a spendthrift would 
squander shreds of gold, so no man 
but a prodigal will suffer the shreds 
of time to. escape him unimproved; 
because, however valuable current 
gold may be, as to terrestrial objects, 
true .wisdom is most valuable; it is 
current ineternity.”” Gold from Asia, 
Africa, or America, or gold dug up 
from mines in Europe, if pure, is per- 
fectly similar—it is the same simple 
substance, and has the same appear- 
ance; and so on of all the metals: 
but some mines yield ores more rich 
than others, and from which the pure 
metals are extracted with greater 
ease. 

The alkalies, or rather their bases, 
are, potassium—immediately upon 
being cut, this substance exhibits a 
splendent metallic Justre, like silver, 
but tarnishes when exposed to atmo- 
spheric air with great rapidity; so- 
dium, somewhat resembling potassium, 
but less rapid in its changes; and 

88.— VOL. VIII. 
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lithium, newly discovered, and in ap- 
pearance similar to the preceding. 
The alkalies are bodies which com- 
bine with acids, so as nearly to‘neu- 
tralize their activity, and form those 
numerous and useful substances call- 
ed salts. The ashes of vegetables 
contain alkalies, also some of the 
earths and other minerals. The most 
eminent chemists class the bases of 
the alkalies with the metals. 

The other elementary substances 
are, oxygen, a gas devoid of smell or 
taste, forming nearly a fifth part of 
the atmosphere; chlorine, a gaseous 
principle having a strong and offensive 
taste and smell; iodine, a peculiar 
gaseous principle, which, like oxygen 
and chlorine, acts upon almost all 
other substances; fluorine, a gaseous 
principle abounding in fluor spar; 
hydrogen, a gas eminently combusti- 
ble, and the lightest of all known mat- 
ter; azote or nitrogen, a gaseous 
flaid, possessing neither taste nor 
smell, which constitutes nearly four- 
fifths of the volume of atmospheric 
air; carbon and boron, two fixed and 
infusible solids; and sulphur and 
phosphorus, two fusible and volatile 
solids. 

These last make up the sum total 
of the fifty-two elementary substances 
of which, according to our present 
chemical knowledge, the whole of the 
crust of the earth is composed. 

Considering the magnitude of the 
earth, the difference of its climes, and 
the almost interminable varieties 
which its crust and surfaces exhibit, 
we are led at first sight to doubt whe- 
ther all these can result from the com- 
binations of no more than fifty-two 
elementary substances. But our 


| doubts cease when we ascertain that 
| fifty-two numbers are capable of my- 


riads of combinations, considering 
each only as an unit. Few subjects 
will exemplify this position better 
than that familiar one, the changes 
capable of being rung upon different 
peals of bells. Two changes can be 
rung upon two bells, 6 upon three 
bells, 24 upon four bells, 120 upon 
five bells, 720 upon six bells, 5040 
upon 7 bells, 40,320 upon eight bells, 
362,880 upon nine bells, and 3,628,800 
changes upon ten bells. According 
to this rule, the changes upon fifty- 
two bells would amount to a sum too 
vast to be comprehended. But these 
fifty-two elementary substanees can- 
Y 
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not be confined to units; it is true, 
they are each capable of perfect com- 
bination only by weight and measure, 
according to the ailinity of each for 
each; but they have also a capacity 
of being mixed in almost every pro- 
portion that can be imagined; there- 
fore, instead of these fifty-two ele- 
mentary substances being confined to 
units, each, in the way of mixture, 
may be accounted fifty, in the forma- 
tion of varieties, if needful: thus is 
the mind of man led forward into 
immensity. 

It has been frequently observed, 
that the Creator exhibits a peculiar 
economy in every department of crea- 
tion, and that superfluity is unknown 
throughout the whole, In no instance 
does this truth stand more conspicu- 
ous than in the present one. Such is 





the constitution of these fifty-two ele- | 


mentary substances, that varieties 
approaching infinite naturally result 
from their union. We behold and 
wonder, and our wonder ought, in 
reference to that wisdom and power 
which created all, to elicit praise. To 
Him it is due from every creature; 
and myriads of sublime intelligences 
ardently laud His immediate presence 
in perpetuity. 
( To be continued. ) 
rene eee 
SOLITARY HOURS, 


No. IX.—On the Attributes of God, 
as displayed in the Plan of Human 
Redemption. 

«* How great His power is none can tell ; 
Nor think bow large His grace ; 
Not men on earth, nor suints that dwell 
On high, before His face.” Watts. 
Tat a rational and intelligent being 
could attentively contemplate the 
works of creation and providence, 
without recognizing in them the hand 
of a supreme Being, has always ap- 
peared to the writer one of those pa- 
radoxes in the history of human na- 
ture, which can be accounted for on 
no other principle than that of the 
degeneracy of man. There is some- 
thing so awfally grand and incom- 
prehensible, in the structure and 
scenery of the heavens above,—in 
those parts of our material world 
with which we are more intimately 
conversant, and in those events and 
circumstances which occur both in 
the physical and moral world, and 
which we are certain are beyond the 
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range of human intelligence and 
prowess to accomplish,—that it is 
matter of wonder, how a being in the 
full possession of his rational faculties 
could for a moment doubt, much more 
deny, the existence of a supreme Be- 
ing, and his possession of those attri- 
butes which the oracles of truth have 
ascribed to him. Indeed, it appears 
extremely difficult to determine, whe- 
ther the man who is thus deaf to the 
silent but eloquent language of nature 
and providence, be most entitled to 
our pity or our reprehension. 

But though there are many, who, 
from the deplorable perversion of 
their intellectual powers, live and die 
under the dominion of sceptical and 
atheistical sentiments, there have been 
some in all ages of the world, who, 
from the light afforded them by the 
volumes of creation and providence, 
have been led to recognize, and to be 
as firmly convinced of, the existence 
of the Deity, as they were of any of 
those facts which could be subjected 
to the indisputable test of ocular de- 
monstration. There were many, par- 
ticularly of the ancient heathen phi- 
losophers, who, though they had no- 
thing more than the light of nature 
and the dictates of reason to guide 
them in their researches, yet arrived 
at an unshaken persuasion regarding 
the existence of Jehovah, and some 
of those attributes with which he is 
invested. 

It is only, however, from the vo- 
lume of inspiration, that man can de- 
rive that knowledge of the Most High 
which is capable of administering 
present joy to his mind, and of in- 
spiring him with well-grounded hopes 
of a blessed immortality ; for along 
with that knowledge regarding the 
supreme Being, which the unassisted 
dictates of reason can furnish, he 
learns from the same source, that he 
is a guilty and responsible creature, 
while it leaves him involved in awful 
uncertainties, and under the influence 
of fearfal forebodings respecting his 
state of future existence. But it is 
the peculiar province of the Christian 
dispensation, to disclose to sinners 
the only way by which pardoning 
mercy can be extended to them, and 
the only Mediator by whose meritori- 
ous sufferings and intercessions, a re- 
conciliation can be effected betwixt 
an offended :God and offending crea- 
tures, To make known, in the clearest 
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possible light, the stupendous scheme 
of human redemption, is the great end 
of gospel revelation ; and it is only a 
saving acquaintance with, or personal 
interest in, the great mysteries of re- 
deeming grace, that can afford the 
convicted sinner any perfect comfort, 
or constitute a solid foundation on 
which to rest his hopes of future feli- 
city. 

The love of God to the fallen family 
of Adam is manifested in the works 
of creation, and the dispensations of 
his providence. The sun, the moon, 
and those other apparently lesser lu- 
minaries which bespangle the firma- 
ment, were originally placed, and are 
constantly preserved, in their respec- 
tive orbits, for the benevolent purpose 
of affording us that light which is ne- 
cessary for our convenience and hap- 
piness. And it is for this gracious 
end, in conjunction with the promo- 
tion of his own glory, that the world 
which we inhabit is so admirably con- 
structed. It presents us with all that 
beautiful variety of hill and dale, of 
wood and plain, of river and ocean, 
which is so powerfully calculated to 
please the eye and feast the imagina- 
tion. The ground on which we tread 
is neither too soft for our various 
movements, nor too hard for the pur- 
poses of vegetation: nor is the atmo- 
sphere with which we are surrounded 
either too rare or too dense for the 
continued process of breathing. He 
hath also endowed us with intellectual 
faculties, capable, in some measure 
at least, of appreciating the beauty 
and utility of his creation, and of 
partially enjoying its numerous bene- 
fits. In the dispensations of his pro- 
vidence, the love and kindness of the 
Deity are likewise clearly displayed. 
He sendeth summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, and all the agree- 
able variations of the seasons. He 
causeth showers of rain to descend 
from heaven to water the earth, that 
the purposes of vegetation may be 
advanced. He guardeth us from in- 
numerable evils and infirmities; and 
‘delivers us from thousands of unseen 
dangers which would prove fatal to 
our existence. In fine, he is daily 
loading us with his benefits. ‘“ His 
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tender mercies are over all his works; 
and his loving-kindnesses are new to 
us every morning.” 

Bat though the love of God is thus 
perspicuously displayed in the works 





of creation and providence, it shines 
with an infinitely higher degree of 
splendour in the plan of buman re- 
demption. This will evidently ap- 
pear, if we apply the same principles 
as tests to his love, which we employ 
in forming our estimate of the love of 
one individual to another, namely, its 
duration—the character of the person 
in whose breast it is cherished—that 
of the individual who is the object of 
it—the sacrifices which are made in 
its manifestation—and the fruits or 
effects which it produces. 

The excellency of the love of God, 
then, appears in its eternal duration, 
both as it relates to his past and to 
his future existence. We are not dis- 
posed to entertain very exalted senti- 
ments respecting an individual’s love 
which is but of yesterday, and which 
may vanish to-morrow—provided its 
object be equally needing it—how- 
ever intense it may be during its con- 
tinuance. But we cherish the very 
highest opinion of the man, whose 
affection commenced with our first 
acquaintance, and which continues 
unabated so long as we are in circum- 
Stances to require it. Now, the love 
of God had no beginning, neither shall 
it have anend. ‘TI have loved thee 
with an everlasting love; and there- 
fore with loving-kindness have I 
drawn thee,”—is the language of the 
Most High to his people. By his 
prescience, he, from all eternity, saw 
our mournful apostasy from our first 
estate, and that abyss of degradation 
and misery into which we would 
plunge ourselves; and precisely co- 
eval with his foreknowledge, was the 
commencement of that love which he 
hath ever since cherished towards us 
without the slightest variation or 
change. And as the love of the su- 
preme Being towards his people has 
existed from eternity, so without any 
diminution it shall continue for ever. 
They are the objects of his love now ; 
they shall be so amid the various cir- 
cumstances in which they may be 
situated during their journey through 
life; they shall remain so in the hour 
of death, at the judgment seat, and 
throughoat eternity. 

To form some faint conceptions of 
the duration of eternity, and conse- 
quently of the duration of God’s love, 
we may employ the following method 
of computation.—Let us suppose that 
the whole of our globe, which in 
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circumference measures twenty-five 
thousand geographical miles, were 
covered with water to the average 
depth of one hundred miles ; and that 
out of this immeasurable quantity of 
water, one single drop of the smallest 
imaginable size were to be extracted 
every million of ages, until the whole 
should be removed from its original 
basin. Let us further suppose, that, 
with a quantity of water equally im- 
mense, the same process were to be 
repeated at equally lengthened inter- 
vals of time, one million times more ; 
even then, though the number of ages 
which, during that period, would 
elapse, be infinitely beyond the powers 
of arithmetic to compute,—the love 
of God would be as far from its terml- 
nation as ever. 

But the character of the Most High 
should lead those who are the objects 
of his love, to cherish the highest opi- 
nions of its excellency. His word, 
his works, and the dispensations of 
his providence, concur in declaring 
him to be possessed of infinite glory, 
and majesty divine. He is the centre 
of all perfection—omnipotentin power 
—unbounded in knowledge—unlimit- 
ed in wisdom—infinitely happy in 
himself—and unsullied in purity. He 
is the creator and preserver of those 
angelic hosts which perpetually sur- 
round his throne; and from him ema- 
nate all the glory and felicity they 
enjoy. Every thing in heaven owes 
its existence to his sovereign plea- 
sure, infinite wisdom, and unlimited 
power. He is the exclusive proprie- 
tor, both by creation and preservation, 
of all things in the world which we 
inhabit, and of those other innumer- 
able worlds which revolve through 
the illimitable regions of space. All 
nature acknowledges his supreme au- 
thority. He speaks, and it is done. 
He commands, and it stands fast. 

The wonderful nature of the love of 
God towards man will further appear, 
if we consider the character of those 
who are the objects of it. The dic- 
tates of inspiration represent us as 
poor, and miserable, and wretched, 
and blind, and naked—altogether des- 
titute of every spiritual good, even 
enemies to him in our hearts by wicked 
works. From the crown of our heads 
to the soles of our feet we are full of 
wounds and bruises, and putrifying 
sores. Almost every trace of the di- 


our minds; and we have become 
greatly assimilated in our spirits and 
practices to the arch-enemy ef®God 
and man. 

Now, that a being possessed of infi- 
nite glory and excellency should have 
vouchsafed to make such vile and 
worthless creatures as we, the objects 
of his peculiar regard, is surely an 
act of the highest possible condescen- 
sion; since, instead of having one 
single quality to attract, we had every 
thing in us and about us which could 
have a tendency to repel bis love. 

The excellency of the love of God 
towards men appears from the sacri- 
fice which he has provided for the 
manifestation of it. We are accus- 
tomed to entertain the most exalted 
conceptions respecting the love of 
that man who voluntarily submits to 
some painful sacrifice to promote the 
happiness of the individual who is the 
object of it. Now, let us contemplate 
the sacrifice which has been made in 
the manifestation of the divine love, 
in order that we might enjoy its bene- 
fits. God appointed his only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son, who existed in 
his bosom from all eternity, to assume 
our degraded nature, that by his suf- 
ferings and death he might atone for 
our transgressions, and procure for 
us a blessed immortality. And how 
great and protracted were his suffer- 
ings! They were coeval with the first 
breathings of his earthly existence ; 
and they present us with one unin- 
terrupted scene of continuity until he 
closed his eyes in death. Let Chris- 
tians think seriously and frequently 
on the character and sufferings of 
Christ in their room, and the higher 
will be their conceptions of, and the 
greater their astonishment at, the 
marvellous love of God to a guilty 
world. 

The greatness of the Deity’s love 
to sinners may be argued from the 
fruits or effects of it. It is customary 
for us to entertain the very highest 
sentiments respecting the love of the 
man whose friendly actions on our 
behalf have been many and great. 
Now, if we contemplate the fruits or 
effects of God’s love towards us, its 
inconceivable vastness will shine forth 
with the greatest splendour. We have 
seen, in some of our former essays* 





vine image hath been obliterated from | 





in the Imperial Magazine, that the 





* Vide Solitary Hours, Nes. IV. and V. 
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Christian, even while in this imper- 
fect state of existence, enjoys exqui- 
site delight. 
family of God, and possesses all the 
joys and privileges therewith con- 


nected. We may therefore well ex- | 
claim with the Apostle John, “ Be- | 
! 


hold, what manner of Jove the Father 


He is adopted into the | of Deity, shall be employed for the 
| purpose of its beautification. 


| goodness, the wisdom, the power, 


and indeed all the other perfections 


Now, 
as there is something peculiarly pleas- 
ing to the mind, even in this world, 
in beholding some of the beautiful 
works of nature and of art, we may 


hath bestowed upon us, that we/| well conclude, that the delights of the 


should be called the sons of God!” 
But it is in that new, immutable, and 
eternal state of being on which Chris- 
tians must soon enter, that they shall 
be able more fally to appreciate and 
enjoy the gracious fruits or effects of 
Jehovah’s love. 

At the sound of the last trumpet, 
the saints of God shall arise from their 
graves, with their once vile bodies 
changed like unto the glorious body 
of Christ, and shall be caught up into 
the air to meet him at his second ad- 
vent into our world. Then shall they 
hear their Judge pronounce upon 
them the blessed sentence, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” and 
immediately they shall be introduced 
into those mansions which Christ 
Jesus has prepared for them, in which 
they shall enjoy all that felicity of 
which their then exalted and perfected 
natures shall be snsceptible. 


Independently of complete and | 
eternal deliverance from all bodily | 


pain and every species of mental suf- 
fering, they shall derive still more ex- 
alted pleasures, from beholding the 
most delightful objects—from their 
extensive knowledge of divine things 
—their associating with the choicest 
company—their being engaged in the 
most exalted exercises—and from the 
blessed assurance that all their en- 
joyments shall be eternal in their 
duration. 

These objects of God’s love shall 


derive a portion of their ineffable | 


pleasures in the heavenly state, from 
the delightful objects they shall be- 
hold. But of these inanimate reali- 
ties, though represented to us through 
the medium of earthly analogies, we 
can form only inadequate concep- 
tions. Of this, however, we are cer- 
tain, that every thing there beheld 
shall be of the most delightful kind. 
The scenery, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of the upper sanctuary shall 
be of the most beautiful description, 


redeemed in heaven shall be of the 
highest kind when contemplating the 
glorious objects with which they shall 
be every where surrounded. 

Their extensive knowledge of divine 
things, shall also constitute another 
ingredient in their cup of bliss. No 
doubt, there will be in the heavenly 
state, many things which even the re- 
deemed, notwithstanding the vast ex- 
pansion of their intellectual faculties, 
will not, to the remotest ages of eter- 
nity, be able fully to fathom or com- 
prehend ; and the greatness of the love 
of God as displayed in their redemp- 
tion, shall constitute one of the num- 
ber. Still, however, their acquaint- 
ance with divine realities shall be of 
an inconceivably extensive nature. 
Many of those circumstances, con- 
nected with the works of creation, the 
dispensations of providence, and the 
; economy of grace, which in this life 
| baffled their profoundest cogitations, 
| shall then be fully understood by 
them. They shall then, likewise, ac- 
quire a thorough acquaintance with 
many divine subjects, which, in con- 
sequence of their limited faculties 
while in this world, they dared not 
attempt to comprehend. New truths 
and principles will be constantly de- 
veloped, and their knowledge of God 
| and of the holy angels shall be pro- 
| gressively advancing throughout the 
| unceasing revolutions of eternity. In 
lone word, though we now see as 
| through a glass darkly, we shall then 
| see face to face, and know even as 
| we are known. And if the minds of 
Christians, while in this world, were 
ever thirsting after an increased ac- 
quaintance with the deep things of 
God, and they felt themselves grati- 
fied in proportion as their religious 
knowledge increased, we may well 
conceive how elevated must be their 
pleasures—how great their happiness 
in heaven, from this mighty inflax of 
spiritual intelligence. 

The redeemed in heaven shall as- 








which it will be possible for the vision | sociate with the choicest company, 
of glorified saints to behold; for the | and thence derive a portion of the 
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purest felicity. They shall ever be 
seated in the immediate presence of 
Zion’s King ; and if, even in this state 
of darkness, suffering, and sorrow, 
they enjoyed inexpressible delight 
from the partial participations of 
communion with the divine Three, 
with which they were favoured, how 
great beyond conception must be their 
felicity when admitted to the full en- 
joyment of communion with the Tri- 
nity in the realms of glory! How 
exquisitely delightful to be engaged 
without interruption in beholding the 
meridian glory of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in whose “‘ presence there 
is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more.” 

They shall also enjoy the company 
of angels—those perfect spirits which 
kept their first estate without ever 
indulging one sinful thought. They 
voluntarily administered. to our varied 
necessities while in this world; and, 
as there was high and universal joy 
among them over the conversion of 
every sinner to God, we may well 
imagine the reciprocal pleasure which 
they and the saints shall experience 
when associating together in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Christians shall likewise enjoy and 
exult in each other’s pleasure in the 
sanctuary above. Even in this world, 
they were, from the similarity of their 
principles, their practices, and pros- 
pects, irresistibly drawn together, 
and derived exalted pleasure from 
each other’s company. They engaged 
in the same exercises—they partici- 
pated in the same delights—they ex- 
perienced the same persecution—they 
endured the same internal conflicts— 
and drank of the same cup of sorrow. 
And, oh! how will their hearts glad- 
den at the sight of each other in that 
blessed place, where all their imper- 
fections, infirmities, and sorrows will 
be for ever unknown. 

The divine image shall be impress- 
ed on théir souls; their bodies shall 
be changed like unto the glorious 
body of their exalted Saviour; and 
though we have reason to believe 
that, as one star differeth from an- 
other in glory, so there are different 
degrees of bliss in heaven; yet, in- 
stead of experiencing emotions of dis- 
content or envy while they contem- 
plate each other’s respective excel- 
lencies and felicity, they shall indi- 


vidually “‘ rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and fall of glory.” 

The exercises in which the saints 
in heaven will be continually engaged 
shall tend to enhance their bliss, 
They shall not, indeed, be then em- 
ployed in supplicating the grace and 
mercy of God ; for their most enlarged 
desires will be fully satisfied; but if 
the voice of prayer shall never be 
heard in the regions of immortality — 
the voice of praise and adoration shall 
never cease. They shall unite with 
the angelic hosts in continually cele- 
brating the glory and perfections of 
heaven’s King, and their souls shall 
be filled with the strongest love and 
most ardent devotion towards him, 
‘© T beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God who siiteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
“*T heard a great voice of much peo- 
ple in heaven, saying, Alleluia, sal- 
vation, and glory, and honour, and 
power, unto the Lord our God.” The 
responding angels will swell this holy 
anthem with ascriptions of praise and 
glory to God, saying, ‘‘ Amen; bless- 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, 
and might, be unto our God for ever 
and ever.” 

In this way shall the saints of God 
and holy angels be exercised in the 
sanctuary above; and if the former, 
from praising and adoring the riches 
of God’s grace, even in this imperfect 
state of existence, felt their soul 
exulting with unspeakable joy, we 
may well conclude that the happiness 
arising from such exercises in heaven, 
where nothing from within or from 
without shall discompose their souls, 
must be infinitely beyond our most 
elevated conceptions. But ‘‘ eye hath 
not seen ; nor ear heard; neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him,” and are the ob- 
jects of his love. Nor shall the saints 
in glory, even to the remotest ages of 
eternity, be able to express the hap- 
piness of heaven. 

But the consideration that the plea- 
sures of heaven shall be eternal in 
their duration, is indispensably ne- 
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cessary to the true enjoyment of them. | and a satisfactory assurance of a fu- 
For were it possible the glorified | ture existence, could not be derived. 


saints could contemplate the arrival 
of a period in the revolutions of eter- 
nity, when their happiness should ter- 
minate, the thought would perpetu- 
ally prey on their. minds, and essen- 
tially lessen the sum of their felicity. 


But the faithfulness and veracity of | 


the Most High are positively pledged 
for the eternity and immutability of 
their enjoyments. 

If Christians then would form more 
suitable conceptions of the magnitude 
of Jehovah’s love, let them seriously 


consider it as shining forth in the | 


circumstances we have just mention- 
ed; and they will necessarily enter, 
in some degree at least, into the en- 
raptured spirit of ‘the apostle, when, 
lost in astonishment, he exclaimed, 
‘* Oh! the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ; 
how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!” 

And as, agreeably to the general 
maxim, “love begets love,”—the con- 
templation of the Deity’s love to a 
ruined world should inspire our hearts 
with sentiments of the highest grati- 
tude and strongest love towards him ; 
and since it is only by our obedience 
to his righteous requisitions, that we 
can evince the strength and reality of 
our affection towards God, let us be 
ever aiming at a greater conformity 
to his divine image, and a greater 
measure of holiness in life and con- 
versation, than we have yet attained. 

Elgin. J. G. 
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Essay IV. 


ON THE COINCIDENCES OF REASON 
WITH REVELATION, 


(Continued from col. 261.) 


“It is the distinguishing excellence of reli- 
gion, that it be entirely popular; and fitted 
both in its doctrines and inits evidences, to all 
conditions and capacities of reasonable crea- 
tures.” 

RELIGION must submit to the test of 
reason. The unassisted mind has 
frequently arrived at a conception of 
the Deity; and the principal attri- 
butes that have been ascribed to Him 
in nearly every age, and by almost 
every people, are much the same. 
—(Essay III.) Human reason can 
judge only.by and of material forms, 
but from it alone an intimate ac- 


quaintance with the eternal Spirit, 








Yet if reason has led men to an almost 
uniform conception of the Deity in 
his primary attributes, and has point- 
ed out to them a something that “lies 
beyond the grave,” it is evident that 
the human mind must have received 
those impressions from the plastic 
hand which can alone control its en- 
ergies,—from God himself. And it 
may fairly ask of a religion professing 
to reveal God and his will to man, to 
enlarge the capacities of the soul in 
its search after the Creator, to in- 
struct it for the present, and to direct 
its hopes of the future; that it coin- 
cide with reason in every point acces- 
sible to reason. This is the criterion 
whereby to judge of a religion, and to 
say of it that it is, or isnot, subservient 
to its purposes. So many religions 
exist in the world, that if we would 
convince others of the superiority of 
our own, or derive from it any profit 
to ourselves, we must not rest con- 
tented with knowing that it was the 
religion of our fathers, but we must 
be convinced that it is a reasonable 
service. 

He who builds his faith upon some 
few sacred truths, without taking them 
in their connexion with others, ac- 
quires a very inadequate knowledge 
of “the perfect law of God.” To 
support his own interpretation of 
their meaning, he (tacitly at least) 
sets up his own reason in opposition 
to the remaining parts of revelation. 
He forms of them a system of religion 
with which revelation accords in:a 
few instances, and disagrees in many 
other. It therefore amounts only to 
an hypothesis. Within the pale of 
the Christian church are inciuded 
many sects, each adhering to its own 
peculiar tenets, and the doctrines of 
one are directly opposed to those of 
another.. We may be allowed to say 
of them, that they cannot all be right. 
In a perfect religion there is no 
schism; but “‘ one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of 
all.” Separation in matters of faith 
arises from prejudice, which takes up 
with one doctrine, and makes every 
other subservient to its purposes, or 
wholly disregards them. He who 
would enter into the spirit and pure 
meaning of revealed religion, must 
search revelation through; he must 
consider its doctrines, compare them, 
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and trace their connexion with each 
other ; he must lay greatest stress on 
such parts as are plain and easy to 
be understood, and less upon. pas- 
sages of obscure and doubtful import. 
Thus he will arrive very nearly at the 
intent and meaning of the whole. Let 
him then see whether it is required of 
him to give an implicit assent to the 
authenticity of revealed religion, or 
whether he is led to acknowledge its 
divine origin from the beautiful con- 
sistency that appears throughout. 

We take this to be the sum and 
substance of revelation. God the Fa- 
ther, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost; one eternal God, created all 
things. He made man in his own 
image, with the intent that he should 
be innoeent and happy. Bat he, dis- 
obeying the commands of his Maker, 
incurred the divine displeasure, and 
the penalty of disobedience—death. 
The mercy of God is equal to his jus- 
tice. Whilst on this hand justice re- 
quired of Him to punish the violator 
of his command, inasmuch as what- 
ever God hath said cannot but stand; 
on the other hand His mercy induced 
Him to prepare a means of salvation 
for the human race. Ompipotence 
effected this by making the second 
person in the Trinity the representa- 
tive of fallen man. God the Son, who 
had existed from eternity with the 
Father, took upon Him our nature, 
and being in himself free from all sin, 
expiated our guilt by the sufferings of 
his own body on the cross. He de- 
scended into Hades, that he might 
redeem us ftom eternal death, and, 
arising from the tomb, ‘‘ sat down for 
ever on the right hand of God, to be 
the witness of eternal life.” 

Immediately after the fall, the pro- 
mise of this Saviour was made to 
Adam, and from that period to his 
Advent, prophecy had foretold his 
coming. Every thing under the co- 
venant of works was typical of his 
character and office. And “in the 
fulness of time He came;’’ “ the ful- 
filment of all prophecy”—the pro- 
mised MessiaH. ‘Those who lived 
under the Mosaic dispensation were 
to be included in the scheme of re- 
demption by an obedience to the law 
of works—* the shadow of good things 
to come.” Under the Christian dis- 


pensation, the imperfect services of 
man are accepted through the atone- 
He who relies 


ment of the Saviour. 











on the sacrifice of the Son of God for 
pardon of original and actual sin, and 
“ doeth that which is lawfal and right, 
shall save his soul alive.” ‘“ For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” Christ camein his 
first advent to bfing salvation to the 
sons of men; in his second advent he 
will come to be the Judge of all. He 
is “‘ the ransom of great price” and 
‘‘a sure salvation” to those who be- 
lieve in him, and trust on him for ac- 
ceptance with God. And he will be 
“a fearful looking for of judgment” 
to those who “crucify their Lord 
afresh,” by not endeavouring to 
“ work out their salvation” which he 
hath purchased for them. The spirits 
of the just will be made perfect in 
heaven, The spirits of the wicked 
will go away from the presence of 
od. 

This brief analysis of revelation 
presents to our view the leading fea- 
tures of our holy religion. We per- 
ceive in it some things which are far 
above our comprehension; but it is 
not essential to our salvation that we 
should fully understand the secrets of 
the Most High. It is intended to 
be shewn, that revelation accords 
with reason in every thing that can 
be known, or that is necessary to be 
known by us, of God. And why 
should we wish to go further ?—Hu- 
man reason, though aspiring, is limit- 
ed. How then can it entirely enter 
into a full revelation of infinite wis- 
dom ?—If we search into the Trinity, 
we ‘“‘weary ourselves in vain.” In 
heaven and through eternity the Three 
in One are made manifest—but not 
here. If by any vain philosophy we 
would account for the material crea- 
tion, we impiously seek a principle 
beyond the first great caase. There is 
a mystery in the Incarnation, of which 
there is no necessity that it should be 
unveiled to us. Of future rewards 
and punishments it is enough to say, 
that the former will exceed our most 
exalted hopes, and that the latter will 
be as far beyond our fears. The doc- 
trine of original sin is consistent with 
reason. Sin and guilt entered into 
the first man, and they have descend- 
ed with his posterity, as the whole 
stream of waters is tainted with the 
impurities of the spring. In the com- 
mon affairs of life, men look not to 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles. A good tree is seen to bring 
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forth good fruit, and an evil tree evil 
fruit. ‘“ A corrupt tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit.” And not only ori- 
ginal sin, but actual transgression, the 
individual offences of man, can be re- 
mitted only through the mediation of 
the Saviour. AII sin is the conse- 
uence of the fall. And He who re- 
eemed as from the whole condemna- 
tion must deliver us from every part. 
It is to be observed of revelation, 
that it connects justice and mercy 
with the acknowledged attributes of 
the Deity. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth ;” 
“he formed man of the dust of the 
ground,” placed him in paradise, and 
gave him a law, by the observance of 
which he should retain innocence and 
happiness, or by the neglect of it, in- 
cur the punishment due to his disobe- 
dience. ‘‘ Man transgressed and brake 
the everlasting covenant.’ ‘* God is 
not a man that He should repent.” 
He pronounced on the transgressor 
the sentence of His righteous judg- 
ment, but promised a remission of sins. 
The Creator is here placed in a 
light that leads us to associate our 
ideas of Him with all that is great 
and amiable in humanity. He is asa 
merciful King, the father of his sub- 
jects, whom he loves, and by whom 
he is beloved in return. He com- 
mands the observance of his laws, 
and reluctantly punishes those who 
disobey them. There is nothing of 
vengeance in his judgments. Justice 
requires that He should punish guilt, 
but whilst he pronounces sentence he 
meditates mercy. He observes the 
first sign of repentance that he may 
take occasion from it to mitigate the 
penalty incurred, and comforts the 
afllicted criminal with the hope of fu- 
ture forgiveness. Is there any thing 
in this world on which we look more 
reverently than on the judge who will 
not depart from the laws; who rises 
in tears, to award a sentence which 
the workings of his soul render inar- 
ticulate? Power alone will exact 
obedience and create fear; but it is 
justice that excites veneration, and 
mercy that procures love. The ty- 
rannical and merciless ruler while he 
lives is hated and feared; and when 
he dies, his memory dies with him. 
But he who dispenses justice with 
mercy, lives honoured and beloved, 
and after his death he continues o 
live in the hearts of thousands. 
88.— VOL. VIII. 





*¢ When the ear heareth of him, then it 
blesseth him. Because he delivered 
the poor that cried, the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon him, and he caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. He 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was he 
to the lame, and the cause that he 
knew not he searched out.” 

That revelation and reason ascribe 
the same attributes to God, has been 
shewn in a former essay. It is here 
seen that revealed religion presents 
him te man more fully than reason 
alone can do. But in the enlarged 
view of Him and “ His wonderful 
acts,” thus obtained, reason recog- 
nizes (if we may be allowed the bold 
expression) the consistency of his 
character. We are constrained to 
acknowledge that the Being therein 
spoken of is *‘ worthy to receive bless- 
ing, and honour, and glory, and 
power.” We feel ourselves to be 
imperfect creatures ; revelation points 
to the cause of that imperfection. We 
look for something yet to come; re- 
velation holds out eternal life, and the 
means to be used for obtaining it; we 
are to “‘ do justice, and walk humbly 
with our God.” When we have rested 
all our hopes of salvation from the 
punishment incurred by the sin of 
“ the first Adam,” and our own indi- 
vidual guilt, on the merit and media- 
tion of the second,—Christ; the reli- 
gion “‘ profitable to a man,” admitted 
by reason, and acceptable in the sight 
of God, is this—‘‘ to visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their afflictions, and 
keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world.” 

Ii is seen that revealed religion 
submits to the test of reason. The 
more it is weighed and examined, the 
more it enters into the heart. When 
tried by reason, like the uncloaded 
sun, it *‘ shines unto the perfect day.” 
He who objects to the trial, however 
well-intentioned he may be, injures 
the cause he would serve. Though 
man is fallen, he is still able to judge 
of right and wrong, of virtue and 
vice. And if revealed religion sus- 
tain its character when tried by rules 
of right, recognized in every age by 
barbarous and civilized man—can we 
by any other means more effectually 
advance it above the vain supersti- 
tions of heathenism and idolatry ? 

ia b. 5, 1825. ZELIM. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
S1r,—In my letters on Mental Affec- 
tions, published in the Imperial Maga- 
zine, I attempted a brief analysis of 
the human mind, in order to explain 
the nature of insanity. I have since 
thought that a letter upon the subject, 
without a direct reference to mental 
disease, might be found acceptable ; 
for it is a subject upon which a clear 
knowledge must be usefal: and, for 
my own part, I have not met with any 
writer who appears to have the same 
views with myself upon it, and who 
has been concise and lucid enough to 
attract the attention of general read- 
ers. And if “the proper study of 
mankind is man,” a knowledge of the 
human mind should be an object of 
our highest and most anxious solici- 
tude. 

If in what I may find to say in this 
communication I repeat what I have 
said in my former letters, I must beg 
to be excused, for I have not now 
time to look them over, and read 
them, so as to be sure of avoiding 
repetition. 

What appears to have involved this 
subject in so much obscurity, has 
arisen from confounding the involun- 
tary functions or operations of thought 
with the exercises of the reasoning 
powers. Every thing relating to 
mind, has been called a power or 
faculty of the mind; but that is not a 
power of the mind over which the 
mind has no power. The thinking 
principle is the passive agent of im- 
pressions made upon it. No baman 
being can say with truth, I will be 
occupied with such-an idea at the 
end of the next minute, unless in- 
deed he is in a state of mental dis- 
ease; for in these cases the ideas are, 
in some instances, fixed to one object 
for a long time without changing. 
This thinking principle is always in 
action while we are awake, and not 
unfrequently, if not always, when we 
are asleep ; and in the absence of im- 
pressions made upon the senses, or 
the recollection of those impressions, 
the waking thoughts, or imaginations, 
are as vague and changeable as the 
dreams of sleep. It being understood 
that our involuntary ideas are of three 
kinds; that is, ideas of sensation, or 
such as are caused by impressions 
made upon one or more of the senses ; 
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—ideas of recollection; that is, ideas 
caused by the recollection of previous 
ideas;—and ideas of imagination; 
the.latter being in action at all times 
in the absence of the others, and be- 
ing the set of ideas that are liable to 
a diseased excitement, so as to in- 
trude upon, and, as it may be said, 
supersede, the other ideas ; the ideas 
of sensation and ideas of recollection 
not being susceptible of disease, but 
only of being superseded or over- 
powered, so long as the diseased ex- 
citement of the imagination remains. 

We must all be aware of the 
extreme rapidity with which ideas 
change, and the unavoidable associa- 
tions of ideas that have'no other con- 
nexion than that of having been once 
associated, one idea never occurring 
without the other; and from hence 
the propensity we have to indulge 
one train of thought, till the doing so 
becomes a disease or an ungovern- 
able passion ; and the efforts of the 
mind, or reasoning powers, can only 
use the means of diverting the ideas 
from an improper train, by the sensa- 
tions and recollections of other pur- 
suits, but cannot suppress them by a 
direct volition of the will, or determi- 
nation of the reasoning powers. Even 
in a healthy state we are too much 
the creatures of habit, and of the in- 
voluntary associations of ideas, but 
under certain diseased excitements 
of the nervous system, the imagina- 
tions become so fixed, or intemperate, 
as wholly to usurp the principle of 
thought ; and ideas of sensation, and 
ideas of the recollection of sensations, 
are for the time disregarded. 

The word mind I would confine to 
the mental attainments, or the know- 
ledge we possess, and the power of 
exhibiting that knowledge upon all 
suitable occasions; and the involun- 
tary ideas I would designate by the 
word thoughts ; the former in itself im- 
mutable, the latter constantly under 
physical influences and involuntary 
feelings; while ‘ reason, as chief,” 
can use the means of keeping the 
physical influences in a temperate 
state, and of diverting the feelings ; so 
that, with a competent knowledge of 
the human mind, and sufficient reso- 
lution and fortitude, the disease called 
insanity might, as I think, always be 
avoided: for a well-informed mind 
can always tell if the imaginations or 
mental feelings have a diseased ex- 
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citement. If any one is heard to say, 
I cannot get such a thing out of my 
head, or, my thoughts are so confused 
that I cannot rest or sleep,—he must 
be in a state of danger; and whether 
the cause be physical or moral, the 
means of safety must suggest them- 
selves. If the former, by counteract- 
ing the cause of diseased nervous ex- 
citement; and if the latter, by strongly 
diverting the feelings into new chan- 
nels. The former may always be re- 
ferred to a want of healthy tone in the 
digestive organs, and to a want of 
healthy action in the secretions; 
but if stimulants or sedatives are 
used, or the complaint is treated 
as a local inflammatory disease, 
the mischief will almost always be 
increased ; the most gentle assistance 
to the efforts of nature, can only 
be resorted to with safety. In moral 
treatment, the great point is to coun- 
teract the diseased excitement of the 
imaginations by strong sensations; 
and the strongest are those received 
by the eye. The sight of novel and 
striking objects will do more to dissi- 
pate the fumes of a diseased excite- 
ment of the imaginations than any 
other application to the senses; and 
a Londoner taking a tour through 
Wales or Scotland, with strict tem- 
perance, and the gentle but persever- 
ing use of aperients, will seldom fail 
of the desired effect, if in company 
with a talkative and agreeable friend ; 
while a countryman might derive an 
equal advantage from a first visit to 
London. 

In the pursuit of intellectual attain- 
ments, it may be laudable to exert the 
mental energies beyond what pure 
reason would suggest as a matter of 
health ; for all that is great and praise- 
worthy in the human character, is 
owing to an increased energy in the 
ideas and mental feelings; and an 
increased energy always goes to the 
risk of a diseased energy, and this 
would be insanity. It is therefore of 
the highest importance that we should 
well understand the structure and 
most latent operations and functions 
of the human mind and thoughts, that 
we may have timely notice of our dan- 
ger; if, as may be confidently assert- 
ed, it is laudable to contend in the 
race of intellectual excellence, and 
yet that, to run too fast or too far, is 
attended with danger of the most 
aflictive of all human disorders, It 
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would be in vain to preach universal 
physical temperance, and I can only 
recommend temperance in the pursuit 
of intellectual excellence to those who 
can be content with an ignoble me- 
diocrity. 
Spring Vale, 
March 6, 1826. 
I 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


No. II.—The Church of England. 
(Continued from col. 144.) 


So much has been said of this impor- 
tant subject, that but little new re- 
mains to be advanced; our observa- 
tions will therefore be few and cur- 
sory. 

It is to us a cause of great satis- 
faction, that some of the most distin- 
guished names which stand in the 
galaxy of English literature, are found 
enrolled in our established church; 
and, perhaps, in no age have the 
clergy of that church been more dis- 
tinguished, in this respect, than in 
the present. It is still more gratify- 
ing that the productions of clerical 
authors generally, if they have not 
been of a decidedly religious cast, 
have at least the merit of being un- 
exceptionably moral; while, in many 
instances, they have not only been 
the delight of the boudoir and the 
drawing-room, bat have also effectua- 
ally subserved the interests of religion 
in general, and of that set of opinions 
termed orthodox, in particular. Of 
such characters the memory of every 
reader will furnish a pleasing list. 
This age is remarkable for a great 
and extensive increase of knowledge, 
and KaOw¢ 6 adc, obTwE Kai 6 iepedc” 
“‘ These three years I have taken note 
of it; the age is grown so picked, that 
the toe of the peasant comes so near 
the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe.” 

A fact still more pleasing is, the 
decided melioration in the morals of 
our clergy. It is undeniable, that 
there have been men among them, 
whose character did more mischief 
than all the lay sinners in their pa- 
rishes--immoral men—and men who 
in proportion to their immorality were 
intolerant and persecuting—in whom 
was outraged all the spirit of that 
religion which they professed to teach. 
We do not mean to say that there are 
no such men now; but it is to us a 
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subject of sincere thankfulness, that 
they are considerably diminished ; 
and this we impute, partly to the 
Cause adverted to in our last paper, 
and partly to other causes, on which 
it will now be our business to offer a 
féw observations. 

The notions which are generally 
entertained respecting Christianity, 
vague and incorrect though they be, 
are nevertheless sufficiently defined, 
as to certain broad distinctions of 
right and wrong. No one, for in- 
stance, can imagine drunkenness and 
debauchery to be consistent with the 
doctrines of the gospel, and. hence, 
however great might be theiriattach- 
ment to the venerable establishment, 
those who have observed these fla- 
grant sins in its ministers, accompa- 
nied with an utter disregard for the 
spiritual interests of their flocks, have 
thought, and thought properly too, 
that such individuals could not be the 
bona fide ministers of the gospel of 
Christ. Hence, if they have been at 
all careful about religion, they have 
sought for teaching respecting it from 
other persons, and from this has arisen 
the great prosperity of dissenters ; 
for, finding that dissenting ministers 
united to a consistency of eharacter, 
a zeal for the good of their charge, 
they who left the charch, under the 
idea of a mere temporary cessation, 
have remained beyond its pale, and 
without possessing, or perhaps even 
knowing, the principles of the seced- 
ers, have eventually become seceders 
themselves, as far as practice was 
concerned. This, as might naturally 
have been expected, has produced a 
reaction in the Church of England. 
The ministers of that church have 
been roused to a sense of their in- 
terest. In many instances, even more 
has been done—ihey have been ex- 
cited to their duty, and have become 
principled ministers of the gospel. We 
use this term in its proper and con- 
fined sense. We mean, what in com- 
mon parlance are termed “ evangeli- 
cal clergymen”—men who, notwith- 
standing all misnomers, live and 
preach the glorious doctrines of the 
church to which. they belong—doc- 
trines which identify themselves with 
the existence of Christianity itself, in 
all its purity, excellence, and eleva- 
tion. These ministers follow the fa- 
thers, who wrote and taught in con- 
formity to the counsel of God. We 





know with what contempt and obloquy 
they have been treated ; we know how 
they have been traduced; we know 
the attempts which have been made 
to render them insignificant and ridi- 
culous; and yet, knowing all this, we 
hesitate not to say, that the truest 
glory derived by our church from hu- 
man agency, is gained from these men. 
We do not, we never can, forget the 
feelings with which we first perused 
Cowper’s character of Leuconomus ; 
and did our limits allow, we should 
be pleased to quote the whole of that 
admirable description, as particularly 
suited to our present subject. Let 
the conclusion of it suffice :— 
** Blash, calamny! and write upon bis tomb, 
If honest eulogy can spare thee room, 
Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 
Which—aimed at him—have pierced the of- 
fended skies ; 

And say, ‘ Blot out my sin, confess’d, deplor’d, 
Against thine image in thy saint, oh Lord !” 

«« Hope.” 
May the number of such men be in- 
creased a thousand fold! 

There are, we allow, characters of 
a very different kind, commonly asso- 
ciated with ideas of the honour of the 
church—characters which, like co- 
mets, though exceedingly brilliant, 
are yet eccentric and of little service ; 
while these are, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of inspiration, “ the lights of 
the world.” They may be little known 
—their sphere of labour may be ex- 
ceedingly limited—but there are fruits 
of their labours on earth, which are 
registered in the centre of eternity ; 
and they will ultimately share that 
glory, a glimpse of which was once 
afforded to a prophetic eye, when the 
sleep of the dust shall cease, “ and 
they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 

In proof of the usefulness of these 
men, we may appeal, not to the saving 
souls from death and hiding a multi- 
tude of sins, but to a test which every 
bigoted churchman knows how to 
estimate. Have they not actually 
checked the progress of dissent? have 
they not filled the churches to the pre- 
judice of the meeting-houses? Is it 
not notorious, that in those places 
which are blessed by the ministry of 
evangelical clergymen, there exists 
an unequalled attachment to the 
church, and vice versa? These are 
undeniable facts, and need no com- 
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ment. And is there not, under these | worship would promote the interests 
circumstances, a proportionate in- | of religion generally, but we are as- 


crease of Christian morality? To 
say, as some high churchmen will say, 
that additions to the church, by such 
means and of such a character, are 
neither advantageous nor honourable, 
is saying nothing, or at least nothing 
which will weigh in the argument: 
for if the above assertion be admitted 
to be true, it proves that what is mo- 
rally right is ecclesiastically wrong, 
that the interests of the Establishment 
are entirely unconnected with those 
of religion itself, and that what pro- 
motes the one, impedes the other ; an 
alternative so discreditable, that we 
believe there is no man, of sense and 
right feeling, who will not instantly 
reject it. 

It is not a hasty opinion of the 
writer, that there is very little real 
dissenterism in the religious world, 
Half, or perhaps nine-tenths, of those 
who call themselves dissenters, do not 
object to any of the essentials of the 
church, They take no exception to 
episcopacy, nor to ministerial ordina- 
tion by the imposition of hands, nor 
to forms of prayer, nor to the wearing 
of canonical robes, nor to the use of 
instruments of music in worship; in 
fact, the last four are common among 
themselves ; nor do they dissent from 
the doctrines of the church ; but they 
object to the characters or conduct of 
some of the clergy, or they think some 
part of the forms of prayer used in 
the Establishment objectionable ; and, 
in matter of fact, as to both these 
grounds of dissent, many conscien- 
tious and sensible churchmen are 
equally awake. Nor need this be a 
matter of surprise.* From these cir- 
cumstances, and from the general cha- 
racter of the times, we augur, that 
were the doctrines of the church, as 
contained in her articles, faithfully 
preached, systems of dissent, if not 
actually terminated, would be reduced 
tu a degree of insignificancy hitherto 
unknown. We mean not to say that 
a coalition of the religious world in 
any one set of opinions or mode of 


| 
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sured that such a consummation is 
the object of the devout desires of the 
present high-church party, as it was 
of their predecessors, and therefore 
for them to object to the characters 
and conduct of their evangelical 
brethren, is an absurd and anomalous 
piece of inconsistency. 

We are free to confess that the 
latter are by no means immaculate, 
either in learning, or morals, or 
preaching. Making every allowance 
for the disparity of their numbers, we 
believe that they do not nearly pos- 
sess an equal portion of erudition 
with the other part of the clergy; nor 
can we say that we are great admirers 
of their pulpit style generally. What, 
in our opinion, is still worse, we find 
among them mach of the esprit de 
corps, the quicunque vult spirit, i.e. 
intolerance. It might reasonably have 
been expected, where there was a 
similarity of design and of feeling, 
that the tokens and salutations of 
Christian fraternity would not have 
been withheld. But, no; even among 
the evangelical clergy, we discover 
unequivocal symptoms of dislike to 
those who do not exactly agree with 
them in some of the minor points of 
our common religion. We blush for 
the characters of those who, profess- 
ing themselves to be Christians, in- 
stead of rejoicing at the prosperity of 
their dissenting brethren, have actu- 
ally rejoiced in and encouraged mani- 
festations of intestine discord among 
them. Events have come under our 
own notice, in which unprincipled men 
have met with encouragement in Uto- 
pian and unprincipled schemes, for 
causing schisms in Christian churches, 
from some of the most talented, popu- 
lar, and respectable of the evangelical 
clergy. There is still more behind 
the scenes, which we now forbear to 
mention. There are some illustrious 
exceptions to such censures, but these 
are but too scarce. 

Among the lay part of the church 
we believe there has been an increase 





* There are very few who approve of the 
creed of Athanasius ; fewer of the sponsorial 
system in the baptism of infants, and the ‘‘ see- 
ing that this child is regenerate,” in the same 
service, The declaration in the burial service 
beginning with “‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, &c.” is highly objectionable. 
Prayers on “ the happy deliverance of King 


James I. and the three estates of England, from 





the traitorous and bloody intended masstcre 
by gunpowder,” connected with ‘* deprecation 
of judgment on account of the murder of 
Charles I.,” “ thanksgiving for the restoration 
of the Stuart family, and for the landing of 
William III.” All these are the most pal- 
pable and farcical inconsistencies, and proofs 
that our Book of Common Prayer needs care- 
ful and immediate revision. 
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of piety during the last twenty years. 
There has obviously been an increase 
of the observance of the more elevated 
formalities of the Establishment; and 
though this may, and unquestionably 
does, sometimes exist, without any 
real accession of spirituality, yet we 
do hail it, in not a few cases, as the 
real and proper result of principled 
piety. 

To conclude: Although there are 
many subjects for regret, yet there 
are also many causes for gratitude 
and exultation, which present them- 
selves to the mind in a survey of the 
Church of England. Of all establish- 
ed systems, in which there has been a 
union of ecclesiastical and political 
pore. this is unquestionably the best. 

e look forward to the time when 
our church shall shake herself from 
the dust; when every cloud that has 
obscured her glory shall disappear, 
and every stain which has sullied her 
garments shall be washed away; and 
in a spirit of deep and intense attach- 
ment, we bestow upon her the best 
wishes that a human heart can con- 
ceive. Peace be within thy walls, 
and plenteousness within thy palaces ; 
for our brethren and companions’ 
sake we will now say, “ Peace be 
within thee!” E. E, E. 





POETRY. 





(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


The San of Righteousness passing through all 
the Signs of the Zodiac of his Suffering. 


Luke xxi. 15. 
“ And there shall be signs in the sun.”’ 


O LIGHT of ages, consecrated light! 

Thy smile is sunshine, thy displeasare-night: 
Permit a worm to trace thy mystic track 
Through all the signs of sorrow’s Zodiac: 
And as my fancy follows, let my wo, 

At every stage, in liquid lustres flow; 

O let my faith a firmer footing take ; 

My hope revive, my love in hymns awake ; 
Till, call’d to bliss above yon planets bright, 
My faith is vision, and my hope delight; 
And all, through one eternal day of love, 
Shall glorify the Lamb in hymns above! 


Jesus, the day-spring of Millennial morn, 
In Virgo, first, of a pure Virgin born 
Was true divinity, in flesh enshrin’d ; 
Majestic God with infant weakness join’d! 
A mystery, all mysteries above ; 
A vast sublimity of grace and love! 
In Leo next bis shining orb was roll’d; 
And * Judah’s Lion” brings the age of gold : 





The Lamb and Lion he divinely blends, 

To foes a Lion, buat a Lamb to friends; 

A roaring Lion, in the broken Law, 

A Lamb, in love’s redeeming plan to draw : 

Redemption’s glorious era now began, 

And * paradise restor’d,” was sung by Man! 

Tn Gemini, the twins, I see him shine 

A Mediator, Haman and Divine; 

The Man—the God, redemption’s glories crave, 

The Man to expiate, the God to save ; 

The Man for sin to suffer, serve, and bleed; 

The God, to stamp a value on the deed : 

The golden Altar Deity supplies, 

The sacrificial Lamb upun it dies ! 

Anon, from Cancer, lo! he darts his light, 

And many a priest (say crab) oppose and bite, 

And Herod too—but what are kings to God, 

Who thrones and sceptres withers with a nod? 

For on he roll’d to Pisces, and I see 

His light beam o’er the sea of Galilee, 

In soften'd radiance, that sweetly stole 

Through all the secret windings of the soul ; 

On lowly fishermen, the lustre play’d, 

Who own’d Messiah, and his call obey’d, 

And left their homes, and counted all things 
dross, 

To preach, and trust, and glory in his cross! 

In Libra, next, his equal love I trace, 

A common centre of unbounded grace 

For All—who mercy ask and favour seek, 

His equal care extends to Jew and Greek, 

Without respect of persons all may come, 

O Advocate of partial grace, he dumb! 

‘* Mercy and truth,” in amplitade divine, 

Extend from Crab to Goat, from Pole to Line ; 

O’er all, the banner of the Cross shall wave; 

The mighty sovereign and the meanest slave 

May “ kiss the Son” in adoration sweet, 

And in the Lamb their common centre meet. 

From Capricorn I see his beams descend, 

Bat filthy goats abhorr'd the sinner’s friend ; 

The Scribes and Pharisees, those holy knaves, 

Those ‘‘ whited walls,” and nicely painted 
graves, 

Hated the light that took their masks away, 

And on their falseness shed a beam of day- 

To quench his lustre, sanctimonious rage, 

The rabble mob, the perjur'd wretch engage 

Against the Lord’s Anointed, Virgin born, 

But God, in glory, “laugh’d their rage to 
scorn.” 

* Upon his holy hill, his Son he set,” 

And bade the wretches bite their lips and fret! 

In Taurus next his agony bebold ; 

While o’er his head the wrath of heaven roll’d; 

** His righteous soul,” infernal furies tore, 

And Justice press'd him till he sweat.in gure. 

He felt@he scourge’s lacerating wound, 

While “ Bulls of Bashan” fiercely tear the 
ground, 

And bellow ont their rage, and hate, and gall, 

Bat still the “ Man of Sorrow” bore it all; 

Nor left the work unfinish'd, or a world 

Had down the fiery gulf of bell been harl’d : 

O this was love unparalell’d and free ! 

re pan reason, yet embracing me! 

Still rolling on in sorrow for man’s good, 

I see his beams illume a sky of blood, 

When from a cloud, in Sagittarius dim, 

A sign of wo—the Archers shot at him ; 

Priests, Council, Scribes, his crucifixion plot, 

And point the arrow which a Jadas shot: 

* Pilate and Herod” join the conflict fierce, 

Witb poison’d darts bis spotless soul to pierce : 
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A flight of arrows from the rabble fell, 

And “ crucify him” was the general yell. 

I see him now through wild Aquarius roll 

A sea of sorrow, surging o’er his soul, 

As for man’s sin “he trod the wine-press 
flood, - 

And burst from Bozrah ting’d with his own 
blood.” 


** To make his son! an offering for sin,” 

‘* An everlasting righteousness to win,” 

In Aries, the Ram, behold him bleed, 

A spotless sacrifice for Adain’s seed ! 

“« The everlasting Sire, the Great I Am,” 

Say rather, Muse, a sin-atoning Lamb ! 

And now his beams in Scorpion’s sign I see, 

And Roman soldiers nail him to the tree ; 

The wrath divine, its venom’d sting infix’d, 

Bat human guilt the mortal poison mix’d : 

All natere mourn’d, the rocks with wailing 
ring; 

Bat deeper still the Scorpion fix’d his sting ! 

From vein to vein the mortal poison ran, 

And God of Glory dies a suffering Man! 


Salop. JOSHUA MARSDEN. 


Note to the Poem. 

In this emblematic poem I have not followed the 
order of astronomy, which begins when the Sun 
enters Aries in March, and terminates in Pisces the | 
beginning of March following. Neither have I pre- | 
served unity of*figure, as that would have led me too 

from the sense I wished to convey. For this last 
fault, however, I may take shelter under the wing of 
some of our most correct poets. Pope, for instance, 
in his Iliad, says— 

“ Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 


The stamp of fate, and signal of a God. 


Now, a stamp must either be a stamp made with the 

—~y or = —— mete panes a seal in the mand. 

and not by a ing of the curls, or more proper 

the head. - p 3. _ y 
I 


ON EASTER. 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


Poetry. 





Ou hark! yon deep groan, ’tis the Saviour | 
expiring, 
On Calvary, mangled in torture and pain; | 
The sun’s from his orbit to darkness retiring, | 
Afraid the deep horror his radiance should | 
stain. 
Behold from his side the warm current pro- | 
ceeding, 
’*Twas pierc’d with the spear, and his head 
with the thorn ; 
Lo! justice stands stern while his wounds are 
all bleeding, 
And gives the deep anguish to pitiless scorn. 
Till loaded with terror all nature is shaking 
Than mortals more tender it pi@ces the 


stone ; . 
Earth crash’d to its centre still awfully quaking, 
Recoils from the base of the marble to groan. 
The vail of the temple loud rending in sander, 
Presages its fall, and redemption unbound ; 
The Serpent is bruis’d and bis kingdom put 
under, 
Now Mercy meets Justice, they kiss, and are 
crown’d, 
Approach then, ye guilty, to Calvary’s moun- 
tain, 
For you thus the Saviour his heart’s blood 
hath spilt ; 
The balm for your healing all rans in that 
fountain, 
oO — bow it purges from sorrow and 
gait. 
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And the victim that there you see manyled and 


ory, 
Submitting to torture, reviling, and pains, 
Shall rise from the tomb crown’d with honour 
and glory, 
When death and the grave in their region 
he chains. 
GEORGE WILSON. 


—_— 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


T KNow thy form so very well, 
So often have I seen thee gaze, 
With a still, sad, unraffled face. 
That all thy featares I éan tell. 
When pleasure led me in her way, 
And shone around the summer's day ; 
And when [ thought that joy woald be 
The end of all my efforts :—suddenly 
I saw thee staring fixedly, 
And turned to weep and mourn. 
And joy and pleasure fled fall fast, 
To some far happier clime, 
Where expectations are not cast 
Aside by rathless Time, 
Ali! never after to zetarn! 


When first T trod this dreary world, 
I never thought of thee or thine ; 
I dreamt, when misery’s dark flag was farl’d, 
The sun of gladness evermore would shine : 
But when, upon a time, I stooped to take 
= toys which, spread upon my pathway, 
ay, 
I felt my very inmost heart to shake, 
For, lo! the beaming light was drawn away ; 
And when I looked me up anto the sky, 
I saw thy black wings spread before the 
glory, 
I heard thy low and heart-oppressive cry, 
That told me all the sorrow of thy story: 


Some bright days I have seen below, 
Some joyful ones have known ; 
Bat they were short, and swift did go, 
And now they are all flown. 
I should, long since, have quite forgotten them, 
And bardly known tbat ever they could be, 
Bat thou, appearing at their close, 
The signal of the coming woes, 
Hast cherish’d their so transient beam, 
And kept them in my memory. 


I tasted of a cup so sweet, 
That, oh!’ I thought it meet 
For angels to partake of; and I drained 
The chalice, even to the sediment: 
And lo! at bottom thou hadst placed 
Thine ever little self ; 
And I, poor thoughtless elf, 
Drank till my heart was pained, 
And every joy debased, 
And in the bitter, all the sweetness went. 


Oh! if thon would’st but take thyself away, 
And never let me see thy face again, 
Thou mayest carry every sunny day, 
And leave alone the burning heat of pain: 
For when we catch at pleasure, 
And feel instead of treasure, 
We clasp thee, smiling sadly, to our breast; 
It is far worse than if the dart 
OF misery pierced into the heart, 
And tovk away our rest. 




















For promised pleasure lieightens all our wo, 
And when the smart is o’er, it makes the tlood 
to flow. 
Dudley. ' 


en 





A. C. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Love! it is the sweetest thing 
That time to mortal man can bring ; 
And its arrows, when they fly, 
Seem like sunbeams from the sky, 
Only coming to impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 
* - . * 7 - 7 
She had a skin as white and fair 
As the robes which seraphs wear; 
And an eye, so pensive blue, 
Like the bluebell’s modest bue ; 
And her bair as if the sky 
Had vouchsafed his evening dye, 
When gilded by the setting sun. 
She was a‘flower that seemed to have grown 
All at once, and ali alone, 
Only to be cat down again 
By the first deadly blast of pain, 
That comes to mortal,—oh how soon! 


Dudley. A. C. 
— 


THE NEGRO’S ANTICIPATION. 


Sweet liberty! can aught thy worth exceed? 
With thee compar’d, Golconda’s wealth is 
dross ; 
Of thee depriv’d, that wretch is poor indeed, 
There’s nought on earth can recompense the 
loss. 


Long have the shades of dire oppression’s 
night, 
Iw horrid gloom envelop’d Afric’s race ; 
Bat’ soon shall freedom’s sun, with radiance 
bright, 
The murky clouds of dolefal thraldom chase. 
Yes, bright-ey’d hope with joy inspires my 
breast, 
And bids me look with faith’s all-piercing 


en, 
To that fair day, when negroes shall be blest, 
And by mankind be recogniz'd as men. 


In expectation of the happy change, 
My galling chain I patiently will bear, 


While all my thoughts on fancy’s pinions range, | 


To fix on home and dearest objects there. 


And should [ reach, at length, my native land, 
To realize anticipated bliss ; 
My bosom shall with gratitude expand, 
My soul shall pray for Britain’s happiness ! 
Dartmouth. J. M. M. 
a 


LINES ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


—— 


“ They drive a loathsome traffic, gage, and span, 
And buy the muscles and the Lawn ot ott 
owper. 


BeHOLD yon stately bark, with pompoas pride, 
Spurns the buge billows of the foaming tide, 
Each mighty gale her tumid canvass blows, 
And Sol’s bright orb with heav’sly ardour 
glows ; , 


Poetry. 


- 
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How noble is the sight, how passing fair, 

Grandeur and beauty seem to centre there ;— 

But bark! methinks I bear the plaint of wo, 

Shrieks of despair upon the breezes flow ; 

And hollow groans upop my list’ning ear, 

Proclaim the sous of misery are near. 

*Tis they who people Afric’s hapless coast, 

Dissever'd from the friends they love the most ; 

Drage d from their own dear native land, to 
toi 

In degradation on a foreign soil ; 

In that majestic vessel bound they lie, 

Born but to breathe beneath an adverse sky. 

Ob! thou lov’d gaest ! who camest from ubove 
To melt the heart with tenderness and love, 
Sweet pity ! can such hated actions fail 
To. draw the tear, and all thy powers assail? 
Parents, once happy, from their offspring torn, 
Distracted lovers o’er the ocean borne, 
Connabial love imbitter’d at a stroke, 

And all the dearest ties of nature broke; 

The simple negro’s happiness annoy’d, 

And all bis pleasures finally destroy’d : 

No more he roams amid the blooming glades, 
Or lays him down beneath palmetto shades ; 
Bat doom’d in slavery to pass away 

The few remaining boars of life’s brief day ; 
He ponders on the joys that now are not, 
And in despondency bewails his lot. 

Ye barb’rous men ! whom reason never awes, 
Who violate both God’s and nature’s laws; 
Think ye that those ye deign to sell and buy, 
Have not a friend, a righteous judge on high? 
Think ye that they have not a guardian there, 
Nor ever know a Maker’s fostering care ? 
we ye regard not—yet the God who gave 
The planter being, made the injared slave, 
And though mankind bis state may not befriend, 
HE will assert his rights, his cause defend. 
Ye virtuous muses! strike your lyres, and 

sound 
Neglected Afric’s many woes around, 
Publish to shame those sordid men who hold 
Their fellow-men as brutes, and sell for gold: 
Majestic ocean! be no more serene, 





Bat let thy waves with awfal force be seen 
| Inflicting punishment on those who dare 
To plough thy deep with “ cargoes of despair :” 
And fiercely blow, ye winds! ye heavens, be 
spread 
With blacken’d clouds o'er every guilty head ; 
| Above let all your hottest thunders rol, 
And pierce, ye lightnings! pierce each.callous 


soal 
| Till all shall tremble at Jehovah's frown, 
And ~" find bis wrath can strike them 
| d : 


Alas, poor Africa! thy galling yoke 
Is heavy, and thy chain is yet unbroke ; 
Still there is hope—and still thy darkness may 
| Gleam with the dawnings of a glorious day ; 
Thy shackles may be loos’d—thy sons be free, 
And on thee ever smile sweet liberty. 


{ 


Bristol. J.S. B. Jun. 
—— 
DAVID’S LAMENT FOR SAUL AND 
JONATHAN. 


THE beauty and strength of our Israel gone, 

The Amalekite smote and. Philistia hath won; 

On all their high places the mighty are lain, 

And he monniains are wet with the blood of 
the slain. 
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Oh let not in Gath this deep sorrow be known, 
Or told in the streets of their proud Askalon! 
Lest Philistia’s daughters triamphantly tell 
That the flower of our Israel by Amalek fell. 


Ye mountains, Gilboa, imbibe not the dew, 
For his buckler ’twas there the anointed Saal 


threw ; 
No fields of rich offerings nor blessing of rain, 
For on thy high places the mighty are slain. 


Oft did the arm of Philistia fall 

By —_ bow, and the strong sword of 
Saal; 

They sped o’er the mountains like eagles away, 

And strong as the beasts of the forest were 
they. 

How are they fallen! the mighty—the strong ! 

Brokenthe sword, and the stout bow anstruang ; 

Tn the rush of the battle they mightily stood, | 

~~ noise and the rolling of garments in | 

ood. | 


And there was the war-horse that mocketh at | 
fear, 

The rattling quiver, the shield, and the spear; 

Bat the horse and bis rider together are thrown, 

And the weapons of battle are scatter’d and 
strown. T.R 





—_— 
RESIGNATION AND HOPE. 


My soul flies to Jesus, her trast and her | 
treasure, 
Nor beeds the rongh tempest obstructing 
her way; 
She kens the dark valley, and ponders with 
pleasure, 
The period that wafts to the regions of day. 


No longer she pines for this world’s fading 
lory, 
Nor sinks with the weight of adversity’s 
load ; 
Bat considers it all as a just finish’d story, 
Her hope and her bappiness centred in God. 


Then pass on, ye moments, though laden with 
sorrow, 
Or tortured with anguish, or harassed with 


care ; 
I sball soon in the grave wait a joyfal to- 
morrow, 
W hose dawning for ever will banish my fear. 


Tyardreath, Cornwall. T. K—n. 
oe 
BEAUTY’S BURIAL. , 


LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING THE FUNERAL OF 
A YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL LADY. 


THEY bear thee to thy cold dark home, 
Thy silent couch of clay ! 

Alas, sweet rose! how soon thy leaves 
Have wither'd all away ! 


Oh, never more for thee shall bloom 
The freshness of the ee. a 

Nor brilliant flowers, norfich perfame, 
Shall summer sunshin@ bring ! 


I saw thee in thy youthful bloom, 
Diffusing fragrance round ; 
What now avail thy brilliant hoes 
Deep hid beneath the ground? 
88.—VOL. VIII. 





Oh, darken’d is thy bright black eye 
With the drear mists of death! 

And from thy soft, full, grape-like lips 
Hath fled thy balmy breath! 


They bear thy slender moveless form 
To dark profound repose ; 

Where, on thy dreamless pillow, shall 
Thine eyes for ever close 


Oh, lady fair! adieu, adien! 
Till earth shall burst with fire; 
While angel banners fan the flames 
Till myriad worlds expire. 


Then, then, with fadeless beauty cloth’d, 
Thou shalt from sleep arise ; 
And oh, shall J that day behold 
Thy splendoar in the skies? 9.9 





Review.—Narrative of a Tour through 
Hawaii, or Owhyhee ; with Remarks on 
the History, Traditions, Manners, 
Customs, and Language of the Inha- 
bitants of the Sandwich Islands. By 
William Ellis, Missionary from the 


Society and Sandwich Islands. 8vo. 
pp. 452. London. Fisher, Son, and 
ackson, .1826. 


OF the author of this work, a portrait 
and a memoir will be found in this 
number of the Imperial Magazine. 
Through a combination of circum- 
stances, we have been favoured with a 
perusal of the sheets now before as, 
prior to their being made up into a 
volume, and we scize this early op- 
portanity of announcing the high gra- 
tification which the examination has 
afforded us. The work is on the eve 
of publication, and in all probability 
it will enter the world about the same 
time that our remarks meet the public 
eye. 

The author informs us in his pre~ 
face, that the circumstances related 
occurred under his own personal no- 
tice, or that of his companions; that 
he has interspersed throughout the 
narrative such biographical notices 
and observations on the ancient su- 
perstitions, popular amusements, man- 
ners, customs, government, and tra- 
ditions of the inhabitants, as a resi- 
dence of two years among them, and 
an-acquaintance with their language, 
enabled him to make; and finally, 
that he has invariably represented the 
natives as he found them, exhibiting 
freely the lights and shadows of their 
character, without attempting to re- 
concile one to the other. 

For the truth of these declarations 
we are disposed to give him the feallest 

2A 
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credit. The coincidences that appear 
between the statements of Mr. Ellis 
and preceding accounts, taken in con- 
nexion with occasional variations, 
new features of character, and addi- 
tional development of facts, bear evi- 
dence to the fidelity of the narrative; 
and we feel no hesitation in asserting, 
that it stands unrivalled in the enter- 
tainment and instruction which it im- 
parts respecting this interesting por- 
tion of the globe. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Ellis 
visited the Sandwich Islands in the 
character of a missionary, and that 
landing on Hawaii, or Owhyhee, he 
and his companions penetrated the 
interior, and made a tour of this island 
to ascertain the disposition of the 
people towards such as came among 
them to lift up the banner of the cross. 
Of these motives, and the objects 
which they had in view, the author 
thus speaks :— 


“ The difficulties attending the acquisition 
of the language, and other circumstances, had 
hitherto confined the labours of the missiona- 
ries chiefly to the islands of Oaha and Tauai; 
bat in April, 1823, a reinforcement arriving 
from America, enabled them to extend their 
efforts, particularly towards Maui and Hawaii. 
In order that arrangements for the establish- 
ment and permanent maintenance of missionary 
stations in the latter, the largest, most im- 
portant, and populous island of the group, 
might be made with all the advantages of local 
knowledge; it was agreed that three of the 
American missionaries and myself should visit 
and explore that interesting island, to investi- 
gate the religious and moral condition of the 
people, communicate to them the meres - 
of Christ, unfold the benevolent objects of the 
mission, inquire whether they were willing to 
receive Christian teachers, and select the most 
eligible places for missionary stations, These, 
though the principal, were not the only objects 
that occupied our attention during the tour. 
We availed ourselves of the opportunities it 
afforded to make observations on the stracture 
of the island, its geographical character, nata- 
ral scenery, productions, and objects of cu- 
riosity ; and to become more fally acquainted 
with the pecaliar features of the system of 
idolatry, the traditions, s, and cust 
of the inhabitants ; a detailed account of which 
is given in the following narrative.” —p. 19. 





Great and numerous as the difficul- 
ties were which the missionaries had 
to encounter while traversing the in- 
terior of Hawaii over vast fields of 
lava, and visiting the dreadful crater 
of its volcano, to follow them in their 
tour will be to us a more arduous 
task in this review. We must there- 
fore content surselves in general, with 
stating the result of their inquiries. 


Prior to the arrival of Mr. Ellis, 
idolatry had been publicly abolished 
by Rihoriho, soon after he became 
king. This was done, that the condi- 
tion of his wives might be ameliorated. 
Many other chiefs followed his exam- 
ple, but no system of religion was 
uniformly established in its stead. 
The sound of the gospel among such 
as had never heard of its name or 
principles, was therefore listened to 
with astonishment, but in general the 
people were ripe to receive it. In all 
places the tourists were treated with 
Civility and hospitality ; but they were 
occasionally viewed as demigods, and 
sometimes charged with presumption 
for approaching too near the dominions 
of deities that had been dethroned.— 


‘* The Sandwich Islands are larger than the 
Society Islands, or any of the neighbouring 
groups. Hawaii, the principal one, resembles 
in shape an equilateral triangle, and is some- 
what less than 300 miles in circumference. 
— all appear to have a volcanic origin, and 
are formed of lava, and other volcanic matter, 
in varions stages of decomposition; reefs of 
white coral, common throughout the Pacific, 
are occasionally seen, but are by no means so 
frequent or extensive as in all the southern 
islands. The soil is rich in those parts that 
have long been free from volcanic eruptions ; 
bat the general appearance of the country is 
hardly so inviting as when first discovered ; 
many parts, then under caltivation, now lyin 
waste. The climate is not insalubrious, Abe 4 
warm, and debilitating to an European consti- 
tution. The average range of the thermometer 
in the shade is 74°.”—p. 7. 





This temperature, however, is not 
| to be understood as including the 
| mountainous districts. Some of the 
| more elevated parts are covered with 
perpetual snow, and such is their 
| height, that they can be seen at a dis- 
tance of 90 or 100 miles. The natives 
| are represented as rather above the 
| middle stature, with fine muscular 
limbs, open countenances, resembling 
| those of Europeans. The inhabitants 
of Hawaii amount to about 85,000. 
Among the numerous objects which 
arrest our attention, the visit of Mr. 
Ellis and his companions to the great 
volcano, which can hardly fail to in- 
terest the reader, has a claim that 
cannot be resisted. The scene is sub- 
lime and terrible, and the language in 
which it is described corresponds with 
the grandeur and magnificence of the 
awful abyss, and the desolation with 
which it is surrounded :— 
« Having refreshed ourselves, we resamed 
our journey, taking a northerly dirccfion to- 
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wards the colamns of smoke, which we could 
now distinctly perceive. Our way lay over a 
wide waste of ancient lava, of a black colour, 
compact and heavy, with a shining vitreous 
surface, sometimes entirely covered with ob- 
sidian, and frequently thrown up, by the ex- 
pansive force of vapour or heated air, into 
conical mounds, from six to twelve feet high, 
which were, probably, by the same power rent 
into a number of pieces, from the apex to the 
base. The hollows between the mounds and 
long ridges were filled with volcanic sand, and 
fine particles of olivin, or decomposed lava. 

*« This vast tract of lava resembled in ap- 
pearance an inland sea, bounded by distant 
mountains. Once it had certainly been in a 
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Probably they are connected with Ponahohoa, 
and may mark the course of a vast sabterra- 
neous chavnel, leading from the volcano to 
the shore. The surface of the lava on both 
sides was heated, and the vepour had a strong 
sulphureous smell. 

“We continued our way beneath the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun till about noon, 
when we reached a solitary tree growing in a 
bed of sand, spreading its roots among the 
crevices of the rocks, and casting its grateful 
shade on the barren Java. Here we threw 
ourselves down on the sand and fragments of 
lava, stretched out our weary limbs, and drank 
the little water left in our canteens. 





fluid state, but appeared as if it had. b 
suddenly petrified, or turned into a glassy 
stone, while its agitated billows were rolling 
to and fro. Not only were the large swells and 
bollows distinctly marked, but in many places 
the surface of these billows was covered by a 
smaller ripple, like that observed on the sur- 
face of the sea at the first springing up of a 
breeze, or the passing currents of air which 

roduce what the sailors call a cat’s-paw. The 

illows may have been raised by the force 
which elevated the mounds or hills, bat they 
look as if the whole mass, extending several 
miles, had, when in a state of perfect fusion, 
been agitated with a violent andalating or 
beaving motion. 

“The sun had now risen in his strength, 
and his bright rays, reflected from the spark- 
ling sand and-undalated surface of the vitreous 
lava, dazzled our eyes, and caused considerable 
paio, particalarly as the trade-wind blew fresh 
in our faces, and continually drove into our 
eyes particles of sand. This part of our joar- 
ney was unusually laborious, not only from the 
heat of the sun and the reflection from the lava, 
but also from the anevenness of its surface, 
which obliged us constantly to tread on an in- 
clined plane, in some places as smooth and 
almost as slippery as glass, where the greatest 
caution was necessary to avoid a fall. Fre- 
quently we chose to walk along on the ridge of 
a billow of lava, though considerably circuit- 
ous, rather than = up and down its polished 
sides. Tuking the trough, or hollow between 
the waves, was found safer, but much more 
fatiguing, as we sunk every step ancle-deep 
into the sand. The natives ran along the 
ridges, stepping like goats from one ridge to 
another. They, however, occasionally de- 
scended into the hollows, and made several 
marks with their feet in the sand at short dis- 
tances, for the direction of two or three native 
boys with our provisions, and some of their 
companions, who had fallen behind early in the- 
morning, not being able to keep up with the 
foremost party. 

** Between eleven and twelve we passed a 
number of conical hills on our right, which the 
natives informed us were craters. A quantity 
of sand was collected round their base, but 
whether thrown out by them, or drifted thither 
by the wind, they could not inform us. In 
their vicinity we also passed several deep 
chasms, from which, in a number of places, 
small columns of vapour arose, at frequent and 
irregular intervals. They appeared to proceed 
from Kirauea, the t volcano, and extended 


towards the sea in a south-east direction. 





** In every direction around us we observed 
a b po nwo of spumous lava, of an olive 
colour, extremely cellalar, and es light as 
sponge. They appeared to have been-drifted 
by the wind into the hollows ‘which they occu- 
pied. The high bloff rocks on the north-west 
side of the volcano were distinctly seen; the 
smoke and vapours driven past us, and the 
scent of the fumes of sulpbor, which, as we 
approached from the leeward, we bad per- 
ceived ever since the wind sprang up, became 
very strong, and indicated our proximity to 
Kiranuea. 

«« Impatient to view it, we arose, afterresting 
about half an hour, and pursued our journey. 
Ta the way we saw a ber of low bush 
bearing beautiful red and yellow berriesin clus- 
ters, each berry being about the size and shape 
of a very large currant. The bashes on which 
they grew were generally low, seldom reaching 
two feet in height ; the branches small and clear, 
leaves alternate, obtase with a point, and ser- 
rated; the flower was monopetalous, and, on 
being examined, determined the plant to befong 
to the class decandria and order monogynia. 
The native name of the plant is ohelo. The 
berries looked tempting to persons experienc- 
ing both hunger and thirst, and we eagerly 
plucked and ate all that came in our way. 
They are very jaicy, but rather insipid to the 
taste. As soon as the natives perceived us 
eating them, they called out aload, and begged 
us to desist, saying we were now within the 

recincts of Pélé’s dominions, to whom they 
sneer and by whom they were rahuiia, 
(prohibited,) antil some had been offered to 
her, and permission to eat them asked. We 
told them we were sorry they should feel un- 
easy on this account,—that we acknowledged 
Jehovah as the only divine proprietor of the 
fruits of the earth, and felt thankful to him for 
them, especially in our present circumstances. 
Some of them then said,‘ Weare afraid. We 
shall be overtaken by some calamity before 
we leave this place. We advised them to 
dismiss their fears, and eat with us, as we 
knew they were thirsty and faint. They shook 
their heads, and perceiving us determined to 
disregard their entreaties, walked along in 
silence. 

** We travelled on, regretting that the na- 
tives should indulge notions so superstitious, 
but clearing every ohelo bush that grew near 
our path, till about two P.M. when the CRATER 
OF KIRAUEA suddenly burst upon our view. 
We expected to have seen a mountain with a 
broad eae and rough indented sides, com- 

osed of loose slags or hardened streams of 
ava, and whose summit would have presented 
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a ru; wall of scoria, forming the rim of a 
mighty caldron. But instead of this, we found 
ourselves on the edge of a steep precipice, 
with a vast plain before as, fifteen or sixteen 
miles in circumference, and sank from 200 to 
400 feet below its original level. The sarface 
of this plain was uneven, and strewed over 
with huge stones and volcanic rocks, and in 
the centre of it was the great erater, at the 
distance of a mile and a balf from the precipice 
on which we were standing. Our guides led 
us round towards the north end of the ridge, 
in order to find a place by which we might de- 
seend to the plain below. As we passed along, 
we observed the natives, who had hitherto 
refused to touch any of the ohelo berries, now 
gather several banches, and, after offering a 
part to Pélé, ate them very freely. They did 
not use mach ceremony in their acknowledg- 
ment; but when they had plucked a branch, 
containing several clasters of berries, they 
turned their faces towards the place whence 
the greatest quantity of smoke and vapour is- 
sued, and, breaking the branch they held in 
their hand im two, they threw one part down 
the precipice, saying at the same time, ‘ E 
Pélé, eia ka ohelo ’au; et aku wau ia oe, 
e ai hoi au tetahi.” ‘Pélé, bere are your 
obetos:: I offer some to you, some I also eat.’ 
Several of them told us, as they turned round 
from the crater, that after such acknowledg- 
ments they might eat the frait with security. 
We answered, we were sorry to see them 
offering to an imaginary deity the gifts of the 
true God; but hoped they would soon know 
better, and acknowledge Jehovah alone in all 
the benefits they received. 

“We walked on to the north end of the 
ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a 
descent to the plain below seemed practicable. 


and fro its ‘ fiery surge’ and flaming billows. 
Fifty-one conical islands, of varied form and 
size, containing so many craters, rose either 
round the edge cr from the surface of the 
burning lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted 
columns of gray smoke, or pyramids of bril- 
liant flame, and several of these at the same 
time vomited from their ignited mouths 
streams of fava, which rolled in blazing tor- 
rents down their black indented sides into the 
boiling mass below. 

«* The existence of these conical craters led 
us to cunclude, that the boiling caldron of lava 
before us did not form the focus of the vol- 
cano; that this mass of melted lava was com- 
paratively shallow; and that the basin in which 
it was contained was separated, by a stratum 
of solid matter, from the great volcanic abyss, 
which constantly poured out its melted con- 
tents through these numerous craters into this 
upper reservoir. We were further inclined 
to this opinion, from the vast columns of va- 

ar continually ascending from the chasms 
in the vicinity of the sulphur banks and pools 
of water, for they mast have been produced by 
other fire than that which caused the ebuilition 
in the lava at the bottom of the great crater; 
and also by noticing a number of small craters, 
in vigorous action, situated high up the sides 
of the great galf, and apparently quite detached 
from it. The streams of Java which they 
emitted rolled down into the lake, and mingled 
with the melted mass there, which, though 
thrown up by different apertures, had perbaps 
been originally fased in one vast farnace. 

« The sides of the gulf before us, although 
composed of different strata of ancient lava, 
were perpendicular for about 400 feet, and 
rose from a wide horizoatal ledge of solid 
black lava of irregalar breadth, but extending 

letely round. Beneath this ledge the 





It required, however, tlie greatest » as 
thé stones and fragments of rock frequently 
ave way under our feet, and rolled down 
rom above; but, with all our care, we did 
not reach the bottom withont several falls and 
slight braises. 

“The steep which we had descended was 
formed of volcanic matter, apparently a light 
red and gray kind of lava, vesicular, and lying 
in horizontal strata, varying in thickness from 
one to forty feet. In a small number of places 
the different strata of lava were also rent in 
petpendicalar or oblique directions, from the 
top to the bottom, either by earthquakes, or 
other violent convalsions of the ground con- 
nected with the action of the adjacent volcano. 
After walking some distance over the sunken 
plain, which in several places sounded hollow 
under our feet, we at length came to the edge 
of the great crater, where a spectacle, sablime 
and even appalling, presented itself before us— 


“ We stopped, and trembled.” 


Astonishment and awe for some moments ren- 
dered us mate, and, like statues, we stood 
fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the 
abyss below. Immediately before us yawned 
an immense galf, in the form of a crescent, 
about two miles in length, from north-east to 
soath-west, nearly a mile in width, and appa- 
rently 800 feet deep. The bottom was covered 
with lava, and the south-west and northern 
parts of it were one vast flood of barning mat- 
ter, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to 


sides sloped gradually towards the barning 
lake, which was, as nearly as we could judge, 
300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident, that 
the large crater bad been revently filled with 
liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had, by 
some subterranean canal, emptied itself into 
the sea, or upon the low land on the shore. 
| The gray, and in some places apparently eal- 
| cined sides of the great crater before us; the 
fissures which intersected the surface of the 
lain on which we were standing; the long 
nks of sulphur on the opposite side of the 
abyss; the vigorous action of the namerous 
small craters on its borders; the dense co- 
lumns of vapour and smoke, that rose at the 
north and south end of the plain; together 
with the ridge of steep rocks by which it was 
surrounded, rising probably in some places 
| 800 or 400 feet in perpendicular height, pre: 
sented an immense volcanic panorama, the 
effect of which was greatly augmented by the 
constant roaring of the vast furnaces below. 

“ After the first feelings of astonishment 
had sabsided, we remained a considerable 
time contemplating a scene, which it is impos 
sible to describe, and which filled us with 
wonder and admiration at the almost over- 
whelming manifestation it affords of the power 
of that dread Being who created the world, 
and who has declared that by fire he will one 
day destroy it. We then walked along the 
west side of tlhe crater, and in balf an hout 
reached the north end.”—p. 201 to 209. 
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Of the dress, the employment, ad- 
vancement in civilization, the idols, 
temples, observances, mode of go- 
vernment, funeral rites, belief in the 
soul’s immortality, the wars, human 
sacritices, infanticide, single combats, 
language, eloquence, and intelligence 
of the natives, our limits prevent us 
from giving auy details. For the au- 
thor’s observations on these points ; 
on the death of Captain Cook; the 
visit paid by the missionaries to the 
melancholy spot where he was killed ; 
the history preserved by the natives 
of that disastrous event ; together with 
the various anecdotes and legendary 
tales with which the work is enliven- 
ed, and also the engravings which are 
interspersed throughout its pages,— 
we must refer to the narrative. It is 
a work of considerable merit, and will 
deservedly rank among the first mis- 
sionary publications of the present 
age. 

ee 


Review.—The Difficulties of Infidelity. 
By George Stanley Faber, B.D. &e. 


( Concluded from col. 284.) 


In like manner our author proceeds 
through all the other attributes of the 
Deity, clearly proving that on deisti- 
cal principles no knowledge of them 
could exist. In the third section he 
points out the difficulties attendant up- 
on deistical infidelity in regard to his- 
torical matter of fact; in doing which 
he adverts to the general deluge. He 
first adduces proofs of the existence 
of this catastrophe, and having estab- 
lished this fact, proves the reality of 
the revelation from it. The proofs of 
the deluge are arranged under three 
heads or classes, namely, historical, 
physiological, and moral. We have in 
a preceding number so enlarged upon 
this subject,* that we do not deem it 
necessary to enter upon it again. 
Having established the fact, that an 
universal deluge prevailed, he proves 
from it the necessary intercourse be- 
tween God and man. We shall give 
the reasoning, not only on account of 
its ingenuity, but for the thorough 
conviction which it carries with it.— 
‘** The established fact is, that an universal 
deluge took place. not more than five or six 
millenaries ago; from which a few individaals 
only of men and animals, the progenitors of 


* See our review of Reliquie Dilaviane, by 
Professor Buckland, vol. vi. oot. 367, &o. 
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the present race ef men and animals, effected 
their esvape. 

‘ If then these few individuals only, haman 
and bestial, effected their , the question 
is, how they happened to effect it, while the 
great mass of their respective fellows perished, 

** To such a question it is anapimously re- 

lied by the voice of all nations, that the pious 
head of a single pious family constracted an 
immense ship, and that in this vessel were 
preserved those individuals of men and animals 
by whose descendants the present world has 
been replenished. 

‘* Now bere another question arises. If a 
ship were constructed and used for this special 
purpose, the person who so constracted and 
used it, must have foreseen the approaching 
deluge. Bat man, naturally, possesses not 
foreknowledge. Whence then did the builder 
of the ship derive that prescience by which he 
foresaw and provided against the approaching 
deluge? 

“Tt is not easy to conceive whai reply can 
be given to this question, save what is doubt- 
less the trae one. The builder of the sbip 
must have derived his prescience from an im- 
mediate intercourse with God. Bat if this be 
admitted, (and surely we have here a knot, 
which nothing save the intervention of a Deity 
can untie,) the fact of a direct intercourse be- 
tween man and his Creator, or, in other words, 
the fact of a revelation of God's to his 
creature man, is fully and incontrovertibly 
established.” —p. 69 and 70. 


Against the above, we see nothing 
which can be reasonably urged, save 
one or other of the two following so- 
lutions. Possibly it may be said, that 
the deluge, though universal in one 
sense of the word, yet did not cover 
the tops of all the highest bills; and 


| that, upon their summits, certain in- 


dividuals, human and bestial, pre- 
served themselves from destruction. 
Or it may be admitted that the deluge 
was strictly universal; while it may 


| be contended, that the individuals in 





question fortunately saved themselves 
on board of a ship, which, without 
any necessary revelation from heaven, 
had been previously built. The first 
of these objections our author answers 
with his usual acuteness :— 


« Let us first suppose (be says) that the de- 
luge did not cover the tops of the highest 
mountains, and that certain individuals of each 
genus preserved themselves opon their sum- 
mits. What will be the resuli of this suppo- 
sition? © It will, I presame, be the following. 

“Though many men and many animals 
would perish, many men and many animals in 
every quarter of the globe would escape: for, 
as the summits of the monntains would be open 
to all, we may be quite sure that great num- 
bers would eagerly seize such an opportanity 
of self-preservation. Had this then been the 


mode of escape afforded to men and animals, it 
is perfectly clear, that no tradition of any 
escape effected through the mediam of a ship 
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could have been in existence. The accounts 
of the several nations of the earth woald in- 
deed have so far agreed, that their respective 
ancestors had saved themselves apon the tops 
of their own territorial mountains ; but their 
accounts could never bave agreed in the single 
striking circamstance, that the preservation 
both of men and animals was effected by the 
instrumentality of a large ship built for that 
special purpose, if all the while no such cir- 
cumstance had ever occurred.”*—p. 71. 


Mr. Faber then proceeds to reply 
to the second objection which we have 
stated :— 


«* Let us next suppose (he continues) that, 
although the deluge was strictly universal, yet 
the mode in which individual men and animals 
escaped, was not in a ship specially built for 
the purpose by reason of a divine revelation, 
bat in a ship which bad been accidentally built 
in the ordinary course of war or traffic. Now 
what will be the result of this supposition? It 
will, I apprehend, be the following. 

“If one family thus escaped, there is no as- 
signable reason why many other families might 
not equally have escaped. Hence, under such 
circamstances, though tradition would have 
made a ship the medium of preservation, it 
would have told the thousand escapes in a 
thousand different manners. 

« But this is not the fact. In every quarter 
of the globe, the matter is related with sur- 
prising uniformity. We are invariably told, 
not that many families, but that a single family 
alone, escaped ; that this family consisted of 
eight persons; that the head of it was the 
father of three sons; and that from these three 
sons descended all the nations of the present 
world. It is trae indeed, that, with a not un- 
natural vanity, every people has delighted to 
claim the father of the preserved family as 
their own peculiar countryman, and to place 
the appulse of the ship apon some lofty moun- 
tain in their own peculiar territory: but still, 
in the fact that only a single family was saved, 
all nations agree; and the palpable circum- 
stance, that the East was the cradle of man- 
kind, and the centre whence every postdiluvian 
emigration took place, clearly demonstrates 
that the ship can only have come to land in 
the continent of Asia. 

‘* I may add, that the supposition before us 
does not at all account for a matter which in- 
volves no slight degree of difficulty. 


“The progenitors of the present existing | 


birds and beasts mast have been preserved 
from the general deluge, as well as the ances- 
tors of the present existing race of mankind. 
Now the testimony of history and the re- 
searches of geology agree in declaring, that 





* It may be still farther added, that the 
promiscuons congregation of animals and men 
would have been fatal to the object of preser- 
vation. The fiercer animals would either have 
destroyed, all others, or they must have been 
destroyed themselves, for the preservation and 
safety of the more timid and peacefal. Besides, 
how were they all to have subsisted on the 
top of barren mountains. It is evident that 
banger would have soon prompted.to. war and 
mutual slanghter.—REv. 





the deluge was not more a great than 4 SUDDEN 
revolution.t If, then, man received no warning 
from heaven of its approach, and if be merely 
fled to such ships as fad previously and acci- 
dentally been constructed, how happened it 
that the various genera of birds, and beasts, 
and reptiles, which are now in actual exist- 
ence, were preserved no less than man? Is it 
likely, that there would be a curious research 
after land-animals, and a painful endeavour to 
take alive the several tribes of birds which 
wing their airy way through the midst of hea- 
ven, while the waters were rapidly rising, and 
threatening immediate destruction? Or, if 
any such extraordinary efforts should have 
been made, is it possible that they could have 
been crowned with success? Nay, even 
granting the rise of the waters to have been 
gradaal, even granting it to have afforded saffi- 
cient time to catch every variety of animals; 
would man, if left to himself, have been anxi- 
ous to preserve noxious creatures? Would 
he have painfully saved the lion, the tiger, the 
hear, the serpent? Would he have been care- 
ful to preserve those many smaller animals, 
which, though not formidable to bim as com- 
batants, are troublesome or destructive to his 
property, and which therefore he now inces- 
santly labours to exterminate? The present 
supposition is clearly quite insufficient to ac- 
count for the fact of the existence of animals as 
they now exist, notwithstanding the certain oc- 
currence of the deluge at a comparatively recent 
period. Their progenitors could not have 
been collected together in order to embarka- 
tion, without a previous knowledge of the ap- 
proaching flood on the part of the collector. 
But this previous knowledge he could not 
have had, save by a divine commanication. 
Therefore a divine communication must have 
taken place; otherwise the progenitors of our 
present birds, and beasts, and reptiles could 
not have been preserved. 

‘* Thus we are brought to the very same 
conclusion as before. 

“* Admit the fact of, that great and sudden 
revolution, which, according to Mr. Cavier, is 
@ circumstance in geology most thoroughly estab- 
lished, and the epoch of which cannot. be dated 
much farther back than five or six thousand years : 
admit, I say, this fact ; and you mast inevitably 
admit the additional fact also, that a revelation 
of wat ms ee to his creature man, has as- 
suredly place as we find it recorded in holy 
scripture. 

** On the other hand, deny the fact of the 
deluge, and you must then ran counter to the 
testimony both of universal history, and of 
strictly corresponding geology, thus shaking 
all moral evidence to its very basis, and thus 
introducing a complete uncertainty as to every 
past event, both ancient and modern. 

“ Which of these two involves a greater 
difficulty, an admission of the historical fact of 
the deluge, or, a denial of it in the face of the 

est and most varied evidence, does not, I 
think, require any prolonged discussion.” — 
p- 72 to 75. 


In the fourth section our author 





+ See Cavier’s Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth, sect. 34, p. 174; also our Review of 
Reliquiz Dilaviave. 
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shews the difficulties attendant upon 
deistical infidelity in regard to actu- 
ally accomplished prophecy. In this, 
as well as in the preceding instance, 
he confines himself to a single fact. 
The prophecy which he has selected 
is, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the chosen people, 
as predicted by Moses. Deut. xxviii. 
50—57. This prediction was made 
fifteen hundred years before its ac- 
complishment. This very circum- 
stance is alone sufficient to stamp the 
importance of the fact. How could 
Moses have foretold this occurrence 
fifteen centuries before its accomplish- 
ment? At so remote a period no com- 
bination of circumstances could have 
produced naturally such a foresight. 

“* Political sagacity (says our author) may 
sometimes anticipate events, on the mere prin- 
ciple of cause and effect: but this sagacity 
can penetrate to no very great distance of 
time; it is ancertain in its operation, even 
when causes are accurately known; and, if 
the causes of futare events be altogether un- 
known, its operation wholly ceases. 

*« Prophetic sagacity, on the other band, is 
so totally different from political sagacity, 
that on no rational grounds can the two be 
ever confounded together. Various instances 
may be easily produced, in which matters 
most remotely distant, in point of time, have 
been‘accurately foretold, in which such unerring 
certainty is exhibited, that not a failure can be 
detected even in the most minute circum- 
stance, and in which the prophet mast clearly 
have been ignorant of all those political causes 
which in the course of God’s providence were 
destined to bring about the predicted effects.” 
—p. 76 and 77. 


We may then confidently ask what 
actually existing circumstances could 
have enabled Moses to foresee and to 
foretell the fall of Jerusalem, the dis- 
persion of the Jews, and the unre- 
mitting persecution with which they 
have ever since been visited, and 
that fifteen hundred years before the 
accomplishment. 
thing tends more strongly to prove 
the divine communication to man; 
for upon no other principle can any 
attempt at even a probable solution 
of the difficulty be made. Bat upon 
the principle of a revelation, every 
difficulty vanishes, and an otherwise 
unintelligible and incomprehensible 
mystery becomes a plain and easily 
understood matter of fact. 

The author enters into a very mi- 
nute history of the prophecy and its 
accomplishment, in which he shews 
that there was a degree of minuteness 
and precision of detail wholly incon- 


In our mind, no-' 





sistent with what may be called na- 
tural foresight, or that anticipation of 
future occurrences which may be at- 
tained by the attentive study and close 
contemplation of physical causes in 
immediate operation. 

The fifth section treats of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon deistical infi- 
delity, in regard to the facts, and 
circumstances, and character of the 
Christian dispensation. This is the 
longest section in the whole work, as 
the reader will probably conciude 
from the importance of the subject. 
It will be recollected that our Saviour 
during his life-time predicted, that, 
although the scribes and chief priests 
would deliver him to the Gentiles to 
effect his crucifixion, he would, not~- 
withstanding, rise again the third 
day.* This prediction was no secret, 
nor was the knowledge of it confined 
to the disciples: on the contrary, it 
was speedily divulged, and soon came 
to the ears of the chief priests and 
Pharisees. Thus put upon their 
guard, they had it in their power to 
bring his pretensions to an easy issue. 
Accordingly, the day after the burial 
they came to Pilate, and said, “ Sir, 
we remember that that deceiver said 
while he was yet alive, ‘ After three 
days I will rise again:’ command 
therefore that the sepulchre be made 
sure until the third day, lest his dis- 
ciples come by night and steal him 
away, and say unto the people, ‘ He 
is risen from the dead.’ So the last 
error shall be worse than the first.’ 
Pilate granted them a guard, and a 
large stone was placed in the mouth 
of the sepulchre, which was sealed, 
The sepulchre itself was hewn out of 
a solid rock. The declaration of Christ 
was public; and to prevent imposi- 
tion, the strictest precautions were 
taken, and in the most public manner. 
Hence, the matter was brought to a 
regular issue; and the entire ques- 
tion, whether he was or was not the 
Messiah, depended on the naked fact, 
whether he did or did not rise again 
on the third day. 

That the body could not be found 
in the sepulchre on the third day, is 
notorious, and is allowed by all. The 
Pharisees pretend that it was stolen 
by the disciples while the guard slept, 
and as St. Matthew+ tells us, the sol- 





* Matthew xx. 18, 19. ’ 
t See chap. xxvii. and xxviii. 
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diers were bribed. by them to assert 
the same, and promised an immunity 
for the negligent performance of duty 
thas acknowledged. But this story 
our author criticises with great effect: 


“ The soldiers (he observes) well knew for 
what purpose they had been stationed; for ano 
less extraordinary purpose than to see whe- 
ther a dead man would be restored to life, and 
would come forth from the sepulchre in which 
he had been laid. Hence, when we consider 
the ordinary workings of saperstition in re- 
gard toa reappearance of the dead, and when 
we duly weigh the thrilling curiosity which 
the duty imposed upon the soldiers could not 
but.excite, we mast of necessity think it rather 
incredible, that not merely a single individual 
of the guard, careless and incurious, should 
have a ed asleep, but that the whole com- 
pany with one accord shoald have been seized 
with tbis: unaccountable and most inopportune 
gauoloney. Nor is this the only difficulty. 

be sepulchre was not a mere grave dug in 
soft and yielding mould, which might easily 
be opened without any unusual noise: bat it 
was hewn out in a rock, and was secured by a 
great stone with which its mouth was carefully 
closed. Such being the case, it is clear, that 
the disciples could not steal the body without 
rolling away the stone ; and it is equally clear, 
that they could not roll away the stone without 
prodacing a very considerable noise. Yet so 
sound and deep was the sleep of the Roman 

iers,‘one and all, if we may credit the 
Jewish account of the matter, that not a single 
erson awoke, though the rambling of a huge 
Stone violently put in motion was sounding 
fall in their ears, and though the trampling 
bastle of removing a dead body was going on 
in their presence. The story now begins to 
look somewhat suspicious and incredible ; for 
the reception of it involves facts, which are 
enough to stagger even the most determined 
belief. But another - unaccountable circam- 
Stance’ yet remains bebind. The severity of 
Romes discipline is well known: death was 
the pani nt of the centinel who slept upon 
guard ; yet not one of these most calpably 
negligent soldiers was animadverted upon. 

“©That' Pilate and the Jewish raters would 
be alike provoked:at the disappointment which 
they . experienced through the careless 
9h ay 7 of the watch, cannot for a moment 

doubted ; whence it can be as little doubted, 
that they would be eager and prompt to wreak 
theit eee upon the culprits. Not one 
of' them,*however, received the least punish- 
ment.;‘instead. of their lives being forfeited, 
they were seen at large just as if they had 
committed no military offence whatsoever. 
And now let any person, accustomed to weigh 
legal evidence, put these several circumstances 
» and then say, whether the Jewish 
story does not wear fraad and suspicion upon 
ae very face. So ill does it hang together, 
t it woald not, I am persuaded, for a single 
moment be admitted in any coart of law, as 
g Sufficient groand to’ build a decision 
apoa.”—p. 171 to 174. ; 


The sixth section refers to the diffi- 
eulties of deistical infidelity in regard 








to the. rapid propagation of Chris- 
tianity, and the evidence by which the 
performance of miracles is supported. 
The seventh treats of the same diffi- 
culties in regard to the internal evi- 
dence of Christianity ; while the eighth 
is a recapitulation and conclusion. 

We have already laid before the 
reader such copious extracts, and 
have so far exceeded the limits which 
we usually assign to works of this size, 
that we cannot follow the anthor 
through the whole of the subjeet; a 
circumstance which we the more re- 
gret, as we are thus obliged to pass 
over much important matter. 


I 


Review.—A Manual of Classical Bio- 
graphy, comprising a copious detail 
of the various Editions, Commentaries, 
and Works, critical and illustrative, 
and Translations into the English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
&e. of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
By Joseph William Moss, B.A. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 544—749. London. 
Simpkin § Marshall. 1825. 


THE unwearied research evinced in 
these volumes entitles the author, to 
the gratitude of the learned world, 
and to no other classes of the, com- 
munity will his labours prove either 
instructive or interesting. 

We are informed in the preface 
that, “‘ In these volumes will be,found 
an ample account of the contents,,pe- 
culiarities, and merits of the different 
editions of each author respectively, 
and what has hithert6 been deemed a 
desideratum in works of this. kind, a 
notice of the critical publications cen- 
nected with the illustration or,.cor- 
rection of the texts of each author, 
together with the literary history of 
the translations made into the. Hag 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German, and occasionally 
Dutch, Polish, Russian, and. other 
languages. And. the better to,enable 
the tyro in bibliography to.form some 
idea of the market value of different 
editions, the prices they have obtained 
at the sales of celebrated collectors, 
have been carefully noticed, and in 
many instances the present prices.” 

Books, like pictures, have__fre- 
quently.a nominal value attached to 
them, and this, fluctuates between ad- 
vance and. depression, nat according 
io,the intrinsic worth of the article, 
but.according to its scarcity, the pre- 
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vailing fashion of the age, the number 
of antiquarian competitors, and the 
names of the authors whose works ap- 
pear in the market of literature. 

Aboat forty years since, the rage for 
old china knew no bounds, and women 
of taste, and men like women, thought 
themselves happy if they could pur- 
chase at a sale a few cracked teacups, 
or a broken punch-bowl. After some 
years the tide retired, and the children 
grown to maturity were asbamed to 
give house-room to old crockery which 
their parents had purchased at an enor- 
mous expense. Lately the tide has 
again begun to flow; and it is not 
improbable that, before many years 
have elapsed, the crazy lumber may 
once more be brought forward, to de- 
corate the mansions of the no less 
crazy purchasers. 

In the acquirement of old commen- 
taries, on old editions, of old authors, 
a similar mania prevails ; and to such 
as are troubled with this expensive 
disorder, these volumes, overgrown 
with Moss, will be hailed as a valuable 
acquisition. The cormorant appetite 
of literary antiquarianism they will 
supply with food, and should a scarcity 
prevail in one quarter, they are sure 
to put the hunters on a strong scent 
in another. 

But while we thus smile at the 
avidity with which books, and frag- 
ments of books, sprinkled over with 
the hoar of antiyuity, are seized, and 
also at the time and learning expend- 
ed in discovering how accents were 
placed on certain syllables eight or 
nine hundred years before Christ, and 
in adjusting an apostrophe to these 
venerable relics, it is pleasing to trace 
the progress of renowned works float- 
ing on the stream of time, down to 
the period in which we live. 

By making a comparison between 
these distant eras, we may learn whe- 
ther improvement or degeneracy has 
marked the career of intervening ages, 
and anticipate the fature preservation 
of works, which have more recently 
started into existence. Researches 
of this description are the only means 
of detecting errors, which insensibly 
creep into all works that pass through 
numerous editions, and of handing 
them down to posterity with the 
means of purging their corruptions. 

The sources of information to which 
the author of these volumes directs 
the curious and inquisitive, are ample 
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and rich; and to such as have leisure, 
a suitable disposition, and the means 
for prosecuting these inquiries, a mine 
of wealth is open, that will not» be 
speedily exhausted. The historical 
account given by Mr. Moss, of classi- 
cal authors, the editions through which 
their celebrated works have. passed, 
and the character of each edition, dis- 
plays much eradition, as well as un- 
remitting perseverance. 

Those who have been accustomed 
to traverse the thorny wilderness 
which he has explored with so much 
success, will know how to estimate 
bis laborious undertaking, and no 
others can be competent to judge. It 
is to men of erudition that the sale..of 
his work must be chiefly confined: To 
many of these it will be found essen- 
tially valuable as a book of reference, 
and will be esteemed by them for the 
extended range of its outline, and th 
fidelity of its execution. 

ee 
Review.—Osric, a Missionary Tale ; 
with the Garden, and other Poems. 

By Charlotte Elizabeth. Second edi- 

tion. pp. 230. London. James Nis- 

bett. 1826. 


In a very modest and sensible dedi- 
cation to Mrs. Hannah More, the fair 
authoress of the work before us says, 
‘* In the midst of temporal afflictions, 
occasionally aggravated by ill health, 
has this trifling volume been completed 
for the press. Like its author, it is 
one of the weak things of the world ; 
but it is sent forth with much prayer 
for that blessing which can render the 
weakest effectual.”—p. vi. 

The first poem, Osric, contains many 
passages of considerable power of 
conception, beauty of imagery, and 
felicity of expression; but they are, 
we fear, a es, only, of a cum- 
brous plot—if so the story may be 
called. The chief fault we have no- 
ticed in its perusal, is, when the au- 
thor describes Osric, the instant after 
he had experienced all the horrors of 
a northern shipwreck, even while be 
stood drenched and shivering on a 
barren and uninhabited rock, moraliz- 
ing, with the utmost philosophical non- 
chalance, on the precariousness of 
human life,&c. This, to say the leastof 
it, is an instance of excessive ill-taste. 
Bat, in the twelfth and following pages, 
we are, in amends, presented with a 
very beautiful picture. On the whole, 
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the execution confers great credit on 
our invalid friend, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. With respect to the minor 
poems, several of them evince abili- 
ties of a very superior order. We 
have been highly gratified with a per- 
usal of the following elegant and de- 
licate lines, addressed to 


“ THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


“* Flower of eve, the sun is sinking 
Far beneath the western main, 
Thirsty shrubs the night-dews drinking, 
Moon-beams stealing o’er the plain, 
Stars are trembling through the sky, 
Flower of evening, ope thine eye. 


“* Now with bending heads the roses 
Slamber in their perfumed bower, 
Not a bud its leaf discloses 
To salute the silent hour, 
Not an eye is near but mine, 
Watching to encounter thine. 


“* Gem of eve, I love to view thee, 
While thy velvet petals spread, 

Tearfally my looks parsue thee ~ 
As thon rear’st thy golden head ; 

Sleep may rest on other eyes, 

Oars shall commune with the skies. 


** Praise to Him who fixed His dwelling 
Unapproachable in light! 
Now the lofty tale is telling 
Through the spangled vault of night ; 
Spee nor language issues thence, 
is silent eloquence. 


« Every star confirms the story, 
Every bending flower agrees, 
Solomon, in all Ris glory, 
Was not robed like one of these ; 
Those Jehovah’s power express, 
Glorious, awfal, numberless. 


‘* Lo, in ceaseless praise the ocean 
Lifts his voice and hands on high, 
Breathes the hymn in calm devotion, 
Or in thunder greets the sky. 
With creation rose the song, 
Destined to endure as long. 


«* While the speaking scene around me 
Tells of one stapendons plan, 

Wonder, fear, and shame confound me, 
As I atter—what is man! 

Glory, honour, wreathe a brow, 

Flower of eve, as frail as thoa. 


*¢ Yet, beneath the glance of morning 
Fading, thou’lt for ever die ; 
I, to kindred earth reterning, 
Then commence eternity : 
Thou must full, but I shall rise 
Denizen of yonder skies. 


« May my spirit rest confiding 
In the hand that nurtured. thee ; 
And for thy short span providing, 
Formed thee to admonish me ; 
Graving on the frailest flower 
Such a tale of love and power.” 
p- 209 to 212. 


Review.—Cottage Comforts, with Hints 
for promoting them, gleaned from 
Experience. By Esther Hewlett. 
12mo. pp. 236. London. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1825. 


THE intrinsic value of this work is 
such, that the lapse of time cannot 
impair its worth. It contains no spe- 
culative probabilities, no hypothetical 
theories, but, what is of far more im- 
portance, it enters the poor man’s 
cottage, and delineates the philosophy 
of humble life. 

The shelves of our booksellers 
swarm with publications that treat of 
prodigal economy in the higher cir- 
cles; and when an interview is about 
te take place between Sir Thomas 
Gander and Lady Goose, or between 
his grace the Duke of Emptyhead and 
the honourable Miss Cackle, whole 
pages are employed in disgusting us 
with accounts of coaches-and-fours 
driving up to some splendid mansion, 
of servants in elegant liveries, of por- 
ters, of elegant entertainments, of 
dancing, drunkenness, and unseason- 
able hours; but few are to be found 
which teach the industrious peasant 
how to secure the scanty comforts 
which his small and _ hard-earned 
wages place within his reach, and 
among these few we know not one 
that, in point of real excellence, sur- 
passes the little volume before us. 

Mrs. Hewlett has evidently made 
herself familiar with the actual condi- 
tion of the poor ; and, with the intel- 
ligence and spirit of a real economist, 
she gives such directions as would, if 
properly followed, banish from their 
abodes one half of the miseries with 
which the hamlets of poverty are 
afflicted. 

From habitual integrity, industry, 
cleanliness, and their associate ex- 
cellencies, inculcated in early life, 
she deduces that stability of character 
which confers an honour on the hum- 
blest station. This character, how- 
ever, cannot be supported without 
sincerity, prudence, self-denial, so- 
briety, and frugality, together with 
several other domestic virtues with 
which her list is adorned. To each 
of these she calls the attention of her 
readers, all of whom must acknow- 
ledge that her remarks are sprightly, 
wholesome, judicious, and instructive. 

From individuals Mrs. H. proceeds 








to. the formation of families, and traces 
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the relative duties that arise, and 
attach themselves to the character 
which each person may be called to 
sustain. In the choice of the cottage, 
the manner of furnishing it, the clean- 
liness required in it, the management 
of a rising progeny, and in nearly 
every branch of domestic concerns, 
her observations display much sound 
sense, and convey some truly valuable 
advice. Neither the wash-tray, the 
meal-tub, nor the pig-sty, is beneath 
her notice ; and perhaps there is not 
an article of importance within the 
narrow circle of industrious or indo- 
lent poverty, to which she has not de- 
voted a paragraph. 

To illustrate the positions advanced 
in the characters that are drawn, 
numerous anecdotes are introdaced, 
taken from real life, but without ex- 
posing the individuals by whom the 
delineations have been furnished. 
Many of these are particularly inte- 
resting, and all of them are highly in- 
structive. We think this book well 
deserving an extensive circulation ; 
and in every cottage where its recom- 
mendations are followed, we shall 
have no doubt of finding the comforts 
which its precepts are so admirably 
calculated to ensure. 

RR 
Review.—Janus, or the Edinburgh 
Literary Almanack. 8vo. pp. 550. 

Oliver & Boyd, 1826. 


Amonce the traders in literature, whe- 
ther authors or booksellers, the title 
of a volume is frequently deemed of 
greater consequence than its con- 
tents. An equivocally expressive 
term, that awakens indefinite ex- 
pectation, while hovering on the bor- 


ders of mystery, though it may not | 


have brought many works into public 
notice, has greatly assisted in un- 
lading the shelves in Paternoster- 
row. 

The title of the work before us is 
one of this ingenious description. Ja- 
nus is mysteriously equivocal, his ori- 
gin is only discernible through the 
twilight of fable; both heroes and 
demi-gods claim-him as an associate ; 
his descent from Deucalion connects 
him with the deluge, and his two faces 
have led some to identify him with 
Noah, who at once gazed upon the 
antedilavian and postdiluvian worlds. 

It cannot be said that the work 
now under examination takes a range 
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so extensive as the title imports, 
but this deficiency is amply compen- 
sated by the strong resemblance which 
it bears to the statue of Janus, which 
the Romans, on taking Faleria in 
Tuscany, are said to have discovered, 
distinguished by four faces.- It re- 
trospects the past, anticipates the fa- 
ture, looks towards all the cardinal 
points of the compass, and gives to 
passing events 


* A local habitation and a name.” 


The articles in this volume are fifty- 
eight in number, chiefly in prose, but 
several are in verse. Their character 
is highly miscellaneous; some are 
pathetic, many are humorous, none 
are dull, and all of them are enter- 
taining, if not instructive. 

Their authors have not been idle 
spectators of men and manners; but 
the general tendency of their writing 
is, to mark the consequences of vice, 
to shew the influence of virtue, and to 
point out, by a ludicrous train of 
thought, the absurdities into which 
men strangely plunge themselves, 
while professing to be guided by prin- 
ciples which they reverence as infal- 
lible. Of this latter description is 
‘Saturday Night in the Manse ;” 
“‘ Brown on Beauty,” on the contrary, 
is a noble effort of a refined and 
masterly spirit; the tale of “ Daniel 
Cathie, Tobacconist,” shews how near 
boasting may be allied to cowardice; 
“The Bohemian Gardener” ranges 
through the field of romance; while 
the story of ‘‘ Miles Atherton” is an 
affecting instance of pathetic narra- 
tive. 

Although Janus does not come be- 
fore the public as an avowed rival of 
the “ Amulet,” of “ Friendship’s Of- 
fering,” and “ Forget me Not,” which 
have lately passed under our review, 
the station which it takes is nearly on 
the same groand, but without the 
costly attire in which the latter are 
arrayed. It contains no plates, has 
no gilt edges, and presents to the eye 
no external decorations. The paper 
is, however, stout and fine, the typo- 
graphy is neatly executed, and the 
compositions imbody much literary 
excellence. 

We learn from an advertisement 
which follows the title-page, that a 
volume of this work will appear an- - 
nually ; and if the manner in which 
this is got up, and the materials of 
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which it is composed may be received 
as a fair imen of what may ‘be 
expected, Janus will be admirably 
adapted to meet the public taste. Its 
authors have combined utility with 
entertainment, sprinkled diversity 
with wonder, and rendered the whole 
interesting, without invading the do- 
minions of probability. 

eee 


Review.—Death-bed Scenes, or the 
Christian's Companion on entering the 
Dark Valley. By the Author of the 
Evangelica Rambler. 12mo, pp. 360. 
London, Westley. 1825. 


Tuis volume may be characterized as 
a selection of death-bed biography. 
Theindividuals noticed are, in number, 
forty-seven, many of whom, when liv- 
ing, were well known in the religious 
world, and their names are still pre- 
served. with profound veneration ; 
while others, filling sequestered sta- 
_ tions in life, are indebted chiefly to 
this publication for bringing them into 
public notice, and preventing them 
from “‘ wasting their sweetness in the 
desert air.” 

The testimonies given by these wit- 
nesses, in a dying hour, to the power 
of genuine religion, can hardly fail to 
awaken the deep attention of all by 
whom this volume is perused, and to 
excite the inquiry, ‘‘ What must I do 
to be saved?” The scenes to which 
the reader is introduced, are rendered 
the more affecting from their not being 
charged with an intensity of feeling, 
expressing itself in the language of 
unrestrained rhapsody. Calm, so- 
lemn, and full of confidence in God, 
while the awful gulf appeared in view, 
their ‘“‘ hope was as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, which 
entereth into that within the veil.” 
This tranquillity of spirit, when, with 
the understanding in full vigour, it 
approaches the margins of eternity, 
nothing but vital Christianity can im- 
part; and a stronger evidence in fa- 
vour of its Divine authenticity, an 
enlightened mind has no reason to 
expect. 

ome few characters indeed appear 
in awful contrast; but while we shud- 
der at the atmosphere of horror with 
which they are surrounded, we turn 
with new delight to the realities of a 
glorious immortality, which now beam 
upon as with an additional lustre. 
We think this work cannot be read 





without becoming at once both inte- 
resting and profitable. 
a — 


Review.—Morning Meditations, or a 

Series of Reflections on various Pas- 
sages x Holy Scripture, and Scrip- 
ture Poetry for Every Day in the 
Year. 8vo. pp.378. London. Nisbett. 
1825. 


Tue meditations which this volume 
contains have no other connexion 
with one another, than that which 
arises from the sameness of religious 
principle and tendency which charac- 
terizes the whole. Each page com- 
prises a subject, to which is prefixed 
either a passage of scripture, or some 
poetical expression, to the sentiments 
of which the meditation invariably 
conforms. To persons who have not 
much time for reading, but who wish 
to consecrate the few moments they 
can spare to devotional exercises, 
this manual will be found to be a va- 
luable acquisition. The meditations 
enter into the genuine spirit of our 
religion, and inculcate truths that 
are calculated to make wise unto 
salvation. 
eee 


Review.—The Elegant Letter- Writer, 
or a Selection of Epistles on the most 
Familiar, Interesting, and Instruc- 
tive Subjects which English Literature 
affords, 12mo. pp. 178. London. 

err § Ashmead. 1825. 


Tue letters which this volume contains, 
sixty-five in number, are arranged in 
two classes, the first referring to par- 
ticular subjects, and the second to 
those that are familiar and interest- 
ing. In works of this kind, the epis- 
tles are in general got up for the oc- 
casion, but in this before us they are 
the genuine productions of some of 
our most celebrated English authors, 
whose names they bear, and in favour 
of whose writings criticism has long 
since delivered its verdict. 

In their different departments, these 
letters may be considered as models 
of epistolary excellence, which, if it 
be presumptuous in the reader to hope 
to rival, it can be no crime to attempt 
to imitate. They are worthy of per- 
usal for the sentiments they convey, 
and for the elegant manner in which 
these sentiments are expressed. 

The concluding pages contain a list 
of abbreviated titles, and also the man- 
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ner in which characters of distinction 
should be addressed. These may be 
found serviceable to many who want 
no instruction how to write letters, 
but who are frequently at a loss how 
to approach a man of title, merely 
because they have not breathed the 
atmosphere of courts and kings. 
ne 
Review.—A Sketch of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, compiled from the best Au- 
thorities. By a Lady. 12mo. pp. 
166. London. Weston. 1825. 


To a person who wishéds to be con- 
versant with history and geography 
on an extensive scale, this book will 
be found of essential service. No one 
can be ignorant, that through the re- 
volutions of time and empire, rivers, 
mountains, cities, and countries, lose 
their primitive names, and acquire 
new ones. Itis therefore of import- 
ance to know when and why the 
changes took place, and to be able to 
identify cities, towns, and kingdoms 
under all their varieties of appellation. 
This is the information which the book 
before us professes to communicate ; 
and we cannot deny that the com- 
piler’s exertions have been crowned 
with much success. 

In addition to the ancient divisions 
of the world, and the names by which 
particular portions were distinguish- 
ed, we have an historical sketch of 
the inhabitants, the modern name that 
each now sustains, and the kingdoms 
or republics in which each is included. 
The accentuation of the ancient ap- 
pellations will be found highly service- 
able to the learner, while the biogra- 
phical sketches that are given in the 
notes, of distinguished characters|that 
figure in the. pages of ancient history, 
will communicate much useful in- 
struction. It is a neat volume, and 
well deserving the attention it so- 
licits. 





APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


(Continued from col. 214. ) 


101. We are so constituted, that the 
sight of felicity, when it is not mixed 
with envy, is always connected with 
pleasing emotions, whether it is con- 
sidered as possessed by ourselves or 
by others; not excepting even the 
animal creation. 

102. When we turn our eyes to- 





wards the possessors of distinguished 
opulence and power, so many glitter- 
ing appendages crowd on the imagi- 
nation, productive of agreeable eme- 
tion, that we lose sight of the essen- 
tial equality of the species, and think 
less of the persons themselves, than 
of the artificial splendour which sur- 
rounds them. : 

103. There is something in the con- 
stitution of human nature so abhorrent 
from the absence of all religion, that 
it is probable more are ruined by em- 
bracing some counterfeit instead of 
the true, than by the rejection of trae 
and false together. ; 

104. The regal authority of: Christ 
over his church belongs to the very 
essence of the evangelical economy, 
considered as an annunciation of the 
kingdom or reign of God. 

105. No speculative tenets in reli- 
gion can be so indubitably certain as 
the universality of the moral govern- 
ment of God. 

106. When great reverses befall the 
higher orders in society, the mind ex- 
periences a kind of revulsion. The 
sight of such elaborate preparatious 
for happiness rendered abortive, of a 
majestic fabric so proudly seated and 
exquisitely adorned, suddenly over- 
turned, disturbs the imagination like 
a convulsion of nature, and diffuses a 
feeling of insecurity and terror, .as 
though nothing remained on which 
we could repose with confidence. 

107. The transition from a partial 
exhibition of truth, to the adoption of 
positive error, is a most natural one; 
and he who commences with consign- 
ing certain important doctrines to ob- 
livion, will generally end in perverting 
or denying them. 

108. Every requisite we can con- 
ceive necessary in a restorative dis- 
pensation, is found in the gospel, ex~ 
hibited with a perspicaity level to the 
meanest capacity, combined with such 
a depth in the contrivance, and such 
an exquisite adaptation to our state 
and condition, as surpasses finite 
comprehension, 

109. The agency of the Spirit is of 
a moral, not a physical nature ; nor 
is it his manner to interfere with the 
action of natural causes. 

110. The obscurities of providence 
are elucidated by scripture ; the de- 
clarations of scripture are verified by 
providence. One unfolds, as far as 
it is suitable to our state, the charac- 
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ter and designs of the mysterious 
agent ; the other displays his works ; 
and the admirable harmony which 
is found. to subsist between them, 
strengthens and invigorates our con- 
fideace in both. 

lll. While some are beguiled 
through the “‘ good words and fair 
speeches,” by which the apostles of 
Antinomianism recommend themselves 
to the unlearned and unstable, it can 
scarcely be doubted, that they are 
chiefly indebted for their success to 
the aversion which many feel to Chris- 
tianity asa practical system. 

112. Divest Christianity of its pre- 
cepts and its sanctions, represent it 
as a mere charter of privileges, a pro- 
vision for investing a certain class 
with.a title to eternal life, independent 
of every moral discrimination, and it 
will be eagerly embraced ; but it will 
not be the religion of the New Testa- 
ment; it will not be the religion of 
him who closed his sermon on the 
mount, by reminding his hearers, that 
he who “heareth his sayings, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened to a 
man who built his house upon the 
sand, and the storm came, and the 
rains descended, and the winds blew 
and beat on that house, and it fell, 
because it was founded upon the 
sand.” 

113. As the God of order, whatever 
tends to secure and perpetuate it, is 
the object of his approbation; nor 
ean we doubt that he regards with 
complacency that distribution of men 
into distinct orders, which assimilates 
the social system to that variety which 
pervades the economy of nature. 

114. In the New Testament, the 
absolute subserviency of doctrinal 
statements, to the formation of the 
principles and habits of practical 
piety, is never lost sight of; we are 
continually reminded, that obedience 
is the end of all knowledge, and of all 
religious impressions. 

115. The tendency, itis to be feared, 
of much popular and orthodox in- 
struction is, to bestow on the belief 
of certain doctrines, combined with 
strong religious emotion, the import- 
ance of an ultimate object, to the 
neglect of that great principle, that 
“ circumcision is nothing, and uncir- 
cumcision nothing, but the keeping 
of the commandments of God.” 

116, With whatever skill society 
may be organized, still it will make 





but a faint approximation to our 
limited conceptions of justice; and 
since there is an original mind in 
which these ideas subsist in their 
utmost perfection, whence the finite 
conception of justice is transcribed, 
they must at some period or other be 
realized. 
Steen aaa 


GLEANINGS,. 


Destruction of the hant at Exeter ’Change, 
—— - 


This enormous and beaatifal animal was de- 
stroyed on the afternoon of Wednesday, March 
Ist, by order of the proprietor, Mr. Cross, in 
consequence of its having exhibited strong 
sympt of mad It was a male ele- 
phant, was brought from Bombay when about 
five years old, and has been in the menagerie 
seventeen years. During the whole period of 
its confinement, it has shewn at this season of 
the year strong symptoms of this alarming 
disease, which bave been observed to grow 
stronger as it approached toward matarity. 
To prevent the anticipated effects, it has al- 
ways been kept low, and plentifally supplied 
with medicine, no less than nearly a hundred 
weight having been said to be administered at 
atime. But all these precautions were found 
ineffectual, and on the day of its destruction it 
became more ungovernable than ever. The 
caresses of his keepers he repelled with 
marke of sullen hostility, and commenced an 
attack upon bis den, the bars of which, though 
composed of solid oak, about six inches square, 
and strongly bound with iron, he assailed with 
such tr dous viol , that one of them 
was actually started from the strong beam into 
which it was mortised. The danger now be- 
came alarming, as his liberation from confine- 
ment by continued efforts seemed inevitable, 
to which no resistance could be opposed. In 
addition to this, he might easily have broken 
open the dens in which the lions and the tigers 
were confined, in which case the mischief 
would have been incalculable. 

Under these circumstances, though the ani- 
mal was valued at at , Mr. Cross 
determined on having it wgceggys destroy- 
ed. The first resolution was to effect it by 
mixing a quantity of arsenic with his hay, but 
his sagacity detected the fraud, and the hay 
was rejected. It was therefore finally deter- 
mined to shoot him. Accordingly some sol- 
diers, and others, amounting to fourteen, un- 
dertook the dangerous task. Before any dis- 
charge took place, the front of the den was 
secured by ropes passed round the bars 
against which the animal had directed his 
principal violence. This having been done, 
about a third of the party advanced within 
about five yards, and immediately discharged 
their pieces in a tender part of the neck, just 
below the ear, and instantly retired. to reload. 
The animal, on finding himself wounded, uttered 
a loud and piercing groan, and planged with 
fury against the front of the den, loosening 
another bar, bat the precaution that had been 
taken prevented bis escape. On receiving the 
second fire, his fury, which bad previously 
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subsided, was again renewed, with sach vio- 
lence as to lift the door from its appermost 
hinge. When the third party advanced and 
presented their muskets, as if conscious that 
they were the occasions of bis saffering, he 
tarned quickly round, retired to the most re- 
mote part of the den, and hid his. wounded 
neck from the expected instruments of pain. 
Being goaded with spears, he was once more 
compelled to tarn round to receive another 
discharge. His fury now seemed somewhat 
exhausted, but his strength remained undi- 
minished, and in this state the fire continued 
about an hour and a half, during which time 
no less than 152 bullets were expended, before 
he fell to rise no more. When brought to the 

round, he remained motionless for some time, 
as which a sword fastened to the end of a 
rife was driven into his neck, which termi- 
nated his life. The quantity of blood was so 
considerable, that it flooded the den to a con- 
siderable depth. 

The report of the muskets, and the terrifying 
groans of the animal, soon communicated, to 
the throngs of people in the Strand, intelligence 
of what was going on within ; in consequence 
of which, the demand for admittance was un- 
exampled, some offering one guinea and others 
two, to witness this scene of death. But to 
these requests no pli was granted; 
and to prevent any violent rash, parties of the 
Bow-street patrol were stationed in the ave- 
pues. The entrances also leading to the shops 
at the lower part of the building were com- 
pletely Genel uatil all apprehensions of dan- 
ger were past. 

When nothing further was to be feared, the 
doors were again opened at the accustomed 
ow and so great was the sensation which 

ad been excited, that the room was kept 
crowded to excess until a late hour of the 





night. Each succeeding day brought swarms | 


of visitors, and curiosity remained unsatisfied 
until it was found necessary to remove the 


carcase. 

The daily consumption of food, &c. by this 
animal was about two trusses of hay, ten or 
twelve bunches of carrots, or an equal quan- 
tity of tares, a trass of straw for a bed, but ge- 
nerally eaten, and from thirty to thirty-five gal- 
lons of water. His rest was about four hours 
in twenty-four, daring which he slept well, 
but upon the least unusual noise he woald rise 
with agility. 

On one occasion, about five years since, 
when seized with one of these paroxysms, six 

of cal |, and twenty-five pounds of 
Epsom salts, mixed with molasses, were ad- 
ministered in fifty-two hours, without pro- 
ducing any effect; but five or six pounds of 
marrow being given, the medicine was called 
into operation, and the desired effect was pro- 
daced. In the month of November last, this 
elephant accidentally killed his keeper while 
tarning in bis den, by crashing his ribs against 
its side. On that occasion he is said to bave 
manifested mach sorrow, bat since that time 
no other keeper bas been able to gain bis con- 
pee or approach him without fear and 

anger. 

On Saturday, March 4th, preparations were 
made for the dissection of this enormous ani- 
mal. On each side of the den, pillars of a pro- 
digious size were erected, to support a cross 
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beam, to the centre of which was attached a 
ow capable of lifting ten tons. “Scareely, 

owever, were these arrangements completed, 
before the subsequent operations reeeived an 
impulse from a message sent by Sir Richard 
Birnie, the police magtstrate, that if the car- 
case was not removed before Monday morn+ 
ing, the proprietor of the animal must expect 
anpleasant consequences. 

On Saturday night a number of butchers 
were employed in flaying the skin. By ten 
o’clock on Sunday morning they had completed 
their operation, and it was removed to the re- 
sidence of a Mr. Davis, who is-said to have 
purchased it of Mr. Cross for £50. 

At eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, Mr. 
Brookes, Dr. Waring, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Spur- 
zheim, Mr. Herbert Mayo, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Yarrall, Mr. Cesar Hawkins, Mr. Bell, and 
other surgeons, were present. 

Mr. Ryals, a naturalist of some repute, was 
the pyar under the directions of Messrs. 
Brookes and Morgan. In the first instance 
the body was turned by ropes fastened to the 
fore legs, and the carease being raised, the 
trunk was cat off and the eyes extracted. An 
incision was then made down the abdomen, 
and the abdominal muscles on the uppermost 
side were removed. ‘The entire contents of 
the abdomen and pelvis were taken out. The 
contents of the chest were then removed: This 
occupied a considerable portion of time, The 
heart was found to have been piereed by @ 
sharp instrament, and several bullets were ex- 
tracted from the liver. The flesh was then 
cut from the bones, and removed from the 
menagerie in carts. The professional gentle~ 
men who were present, after the removal of 
the flesh, declared they never viewed a more 
beautifal anatomical display. The leg bones 
were then removed at the knee-joint, and 
being measured, they were found to be four 
feet in length from the knee-cap to the back. 
The thigh bones were then removed, and being 
measured, were found to be three feet twa 
inches in length. The greatest difficulty the 
anatomists said they experienced was in the 
removal of the hocks, having to cut through an 
immense thickness of a substance resembling 
India-rabber. 

A very singular appearance presented itself 
in the , or cavity of the thigh-joints. 
Instead of the usual i finid called 
synovia, the parts were lubricated with a 
white cream. It was remarked ‘by several 
of the professional gentlemen present, that the 
appearance of the body denoted the most per- 
fect health. The inter-articular cartilage (be-~ 
tween the joint of the apper and lower jaw) 
presented a singular appearance. It was 
two inches in thickness, and was covered 
with the same kind of substance as the knee~ 

. Several balls were also found therein. 
Tekeess were not of that extraordinary mag- 
nitude borin pas the size +f the — it 
was 8 ey were. ‘om the sptus 

secess e8-eneGllahs tothe -othee was four feet. 


. The length of spine ten feet. 
an dgupliacaemeedeien take off the rib- 
bones, the longest of which was three feet six 
inches. The head was severed from the body ; 
from the forehead to the top of the trank it 
measured four feet and a half. The girth of 
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the beast, before ihe skin was taken off, was 
nineteen feet four inches. The length of the 
head and proboscis, four feet; from the rump 
to the forehead, twelve feet two inches; from 
the abdomen to the top of the tail, five feet 
nine inches. At ten o’clock on Sunday night 
the dissection was pleted. Not fewer than 
four tons of flesh were carted away daring the 
day. The heart of the elephant was nearly 
two feet long, and eighteen inches broad; and 
was, when the body was opened, immersed in 
about five or six gallons of blood. His height, 
when living, was eleven feet, and his total 
weight abeve five tons. 








cies.—The total number io this an- 
fortunate class, from January 3d to the 4th of 
February, amounts to 514. The number of 
bankers during December of last year and 
January of the present, is eighty-one. The 
number has since been considerably augmented. 
Maritime ition.—It is confidently as- 
serted that an expedition is shortly to be fitted 
out for exploring the extremities of South 
America; for, with its minute geography, and 
the character of its inhabitants, we are at pre- 
sent but imperfectly acquainted. Patagonia 
and Terra del Fuego present an ample field to 
philosophical and geographical research. 
of A ure.—By statistical 
returns, it appears there are in Great Britain, 
eight hundred thousand families concerned in 
agricaltare, and that each family contains about 
five persons; so that four millions of people 
have their happiness directly dependent apon 
the agriculture of this country; and conse- 
quently are deeply interested in all measures 
which tend to affect it.—Farmer’s Journal. 
Remarkable Salmon.—Some time in Febraary 
last, a salmon was caught in the Tweed, that 
measured in length three feet eleven inches 
and three-quarters, in extreme girth two feet 
four inches and a half, and weighed fifty-eight 
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Just Published. 

The Doctrine of Eternal Reprobation dis- 

roved. By the Rev. J. Hargreaves. Second 
Bdition. 12mo. Bas. 3s. 

March’s Sabbaths at Home. Third Edition. 
8vo. Bds. Gs. 

Conversations on some leading points in 
Natural Phil hy, designed for Schools 
and Families, to illastrate the Perfections of 
the omy Tony to expand the Youthful Mind. 

v. B. H. Draper. 18mo. Half- 


Stitched, 8d. 

History of Methodism in the Town and 
Neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth. By A. 
Watmough. 18mo. Bds. 2s. 6d. 

The Labyriath, or Popish Circle: being a 
Confatation of the assumed Infallibility of the 





Chareh of Rome. Translated from the Latin 
of Simon Episcopius. By R. Watson, author 
of ‘* Theological Institutes,” &c. 8vo. 6d. 

A Preservative against the Errors of Soci- 
nianism, in Answer to the Rev. J. Grandy’s 
Lectures on the principal Doctrines of Cbris- 
tianity. By the late Rev. Edward Hare. New 
Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Bas. 9s. 

The Works of Dr. J. Owen. 21 vols. 8vo. 

Craelty to Animals, a Sermon. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 

A few Thoughts on the Abolition of Colonial 
Slavery. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

The Philosophy of Religion. By Thomas 
Dick. Bds. 9s. 

Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem. By N. T. 
Carrington, author of “‘ Banks of Tamar.” 21s. 

A Concise View of Ancient Geography, 
with various Notes and illustrative Maps. By 
W.H. Bond. 4s. 6d. 

In School and Oat of School. By One who 
knows both. Bds. 3s. 6d. 

Religious Edacation, a series of Observa- 
tions on the Instruction of the Young, princi- 
pally with a reference to Sunday Schools. By 
A. H. Davis. Bds. 3s. 

The Ordinance of the Lord’s Sapper illus- 
trated. By William Orme. Bds. 5s. 

The Opinions of an Old Gentleman on seve- 
ral Moral and Religious Subjects. Bds. 2s. 

Deism Refuted, or Plain ons for-being 
a Christian. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. 

The El ts of Arithmetic, for the Use of 
Schools ; with an Appendix.on Weights and 
Measures. By Elias Scasuien. Boand, 2s. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manaal, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Ian, 
St. Ronan’s. Bds. 7s. 

In the Press. 

A New and Improved Edition of Morris’s 
Life of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, with an Ap- 
pendix containing some pieces never before 
printed. 

A Brief Descriptive History of Holland, in 
Letters from Grandfather to Marianne, during 
an Excursion in the Summer of 1812. 

The Rev. J. G. Foyster, A.M. Minister of 
Trinity Chapel, has a Volume of Sermons in 
the press. 

Annals of the House of Brunswick. By Sir 
Andrew Halliday, M.D.. In two octavo vols. 
Illustrated with an Engraving from Mr. Chan- 
try’s Bast of His present Majesty by Reynolds, 
and thirteen beautifully engraved Portraits of 
the most distinguished Heroes of the Bruns- 
wick race. 

Richelieu, or the Broken Heart, an Histori- 
cal Tale. In one vol. 8vo. 

A New Latin Grammar, in Two Parts, with 
which will he combined the Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar. By J. Watson. — 


nares for Publication. 
Spirits of the Olden Times, their Sayings 
and Doings. 

To be published ia one vol. 8vo. embellished 
with Portraits, &c. price to Sabscribers, 16s. 
boards, Memoirs of Eminent Blaes, and an 
Historical Account of the Royal and Ancient 
Foundation of Christ’s Hospital. By the Rev. 
Arthar Spencer Bargess, A.B. 
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